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THE CUSTOMER HE LOST...on purpose! 


Dare he say the words? Thornton Zanolli’s decision was a 
dificult one to make. If he spoke now, he might create 
a blissful hope leading to bitter disappointment in the end. 
He looked across at Mrs. R.* There she sat calmly, prob- 
ably thinking that the Audiogram had been just another 
routine check-up — the kind she had become accustomed 
to in the fifteen years that the Audiphone Company of 
Detroit had been taking care of her hearing problem. 


But . . . to Thornton Zanolli it had been more than just a 
routine procedure. His fingers had been tense as he re- 
peated the test a few moments ago. 


But now he was sure . . . the auditory nerves were not 
impaired! Could a new kind of operation about which he 
had recently read prove successful in her case? 


Possibly, only possibly — but now the faintest hope should 
not be withheld. He carefully explained her situation. On 
the recommendation of Thornton Zanolli, Mrs. R. con- 
sulted a local surgeon who was familiar with this opera- 
tion. Today she hears normally without her hearing aid. 


Thornton Zanolli lost a customer — but he gained some- 
thing far more valuable. Let Mrs. R. tell you in her own 
words... 


“Mr. Zanolli has lost a customer but at the same 
time, he has won for himself and your company 
a name and reputation for placing the patient's 
welfare first. We can think of no finer instance 
of public responsibility and unselfishness.” 


Surely you will forgive us for feeling more than a little 
proud of Mr. Zanolli for having contributed to an extraor- 
dinary degree of his abilities in the service of the hard of 
hearing and having kept himself informed of the newest 
medical developments in the field. 


*Mrs. R.’s name will be furnished on request. 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech, 
speech reading and auricular programs combining residential-day school and 
home environment plus emphasis on a religious program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 
like.” 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 
salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 


more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. Our school year consists of 
180 days, including days of teachers’ meeting. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


B.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule 
500 


5100 B.A. Schedule 

5800 All increments beyond step 
6000 eight are on merit basis— 


— 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 
1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 


January, 1961 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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NEW! WARREN “WALK AWAY” — W-1 


FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 

The W-1 offers completely new standards of 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically ‘tuned in’’ to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 


through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student’s later use of a 
regular type hearing aid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS in a 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and is easily capable of driving a pair 
of riniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—or WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom. 


January, 1961 


THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expande:’ 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now — The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
syllable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM.- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
¢ common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 
The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has revolu- 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


Jay L. 


arren, inc. 


for Better Wearing 
1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


DARKROOM TECHNIQUE 


v 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
i 7 of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

aring aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies one 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Develop t of El tary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 


The Volta Review 
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NEW BOOKS YOU SHOULD BNOW ABOUT 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


by Irene R. Ewing and Alex W. G. Ewing, both of 
the University of Manchester. This book de- 
scribes the’ specific knowledge and _ skill that 
speech teachers need: to acquire if deaf children 
are to benefit from the effective use of hearing 
aids, lip-reading, and the new methods of educa- 
tion that are now possible for them. Professor 
and Mrs. Ewing explain techniques that they 
have originated for testing the hearing of babies 
and young children, and show that parents and 
teachers of deaf and partially-deaf children may 
now, realistically, envisage higher standards of 
social, educational, and occupational achievement 
for these children. Pub. °58, 158 pp., 7 charts, 
$4.75. 


CLINICAL AUDIOMETRY 


by Michel and Claudine Portmann, both of Bor- 
deaux Univ. Translated by Sheila Weavers and 
Bruce Proctor, both of Wayne State Univ. A 
practical book in which can be found the essen- 
tials of modern audiology. The audiologic exami- 
nation is presented not alone, but along with its 
clinical complement. Thus a graph or audiogram 
gives the details of the testing, and is also com- 
bined with the individual clinical interpretation. 
This is of real value in establishing a proper diag- 
nosis and treatment. For each otological disease 
there are listed the anatomical and pathological 
lésions affecting the hearing with the clinical con- 
text in which they are integrated. Pub. Jan. 61, 


384 pp., 147 il. 


SPEECH THERAPY IN 
CEREBRAL PALSY 


by Merlin J. Mecham, Brigham Young Univ., and 
Martin J. Berko and Frances G. Berko, both of the 
Institute of Logopedics, Wichita. Emphasis 
throughout is on aberrant behaviors which ac- 
company congenital brain injury in children. 
Psychometric testing as an adjunct to speech and 
hearing therapy and techniques in handling spe- 
cial perceptual and behavioral problems are also 
given considerable attention. The authors consid- 
er on both theoretical and practical levels the spe- 
cial problems encountered in the classroom situa- 
tion and methods of handling them. No other 
text presents as broad a coverage of recent ad- 
vances and contemporary theories, Pub, Oct. ’60, 
320 pp., 71 il. (Amer. Lee. Speech and Hearing), 
$10.00, 


HEARING ENHANCEMENT 


by John A. Victoreen, Colorado Victoreen Labo- 
ratory. Doctor Victoreen’s book is the first real 
attempt to unite all those engaged in any way 
with hearing enhancement and to improve the 
standards of all concerned. The author explains 
general and basic principles which determine how 
an ear and a hearing instrument function togeth- 
er. Subjects are presented without mathematical 
discussion but with diagrams designed for easy 
reading and understanding. A unique and un- 
usual approach is followed to maintain the inter- 
est of anyone to whom the information is useful. 
All scientific illustrations and data presented 
originated in the author's laboratory. ‘‘No person 
is better qualified to interpret the factors for mu- 
tual cooperation in the field of hearing enhance- 
ment.’’——From the Foreword by Frank S. For- 
man, M.D. Pub. Nov. 60, 200 pp., 56 il., $7.50. 


CHARLES C THOMAS, PUBLISHER 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


January, 1961 
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ALEXANDER GHAHAM BELL 
ASSUCIATION FOR THE 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
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in twenty or more languages. 
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Tentative Program 


ASSOCIATION REGIONAL MEETING 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


A iui program of events is planned 
for the three-day Regional Meeting of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, which will be held Feb. 
23-25 at the John Tracy Clinic in Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Spencer Tracy is general 
chairman for the meeting. Dr. Edgar 
L. Lowell, Clinic Administrator, is pro- 
gram chairman. Officers of the Associa- 
tion, educators and specialists in the 
field of hearing and deafness will take 
part. There will be talks on various 
topics, visits to schools and classes in 
the area, a panel discussion, a work- 
shop and 15 demonstrations by pupils 
from schools in the vicinity. There will 
also be an opportunity for those attend- 
ing the meeting to see the facilities of 
the John Tracy Clinic. 

Robert H. Cole, president of the Par- 
ent’s Section, will preside at the Thurs- 
day evening and Saturday morning ses- 
sions of the Parents’ Section. 

All sessions will be open to the gen- 
eral public, as well as to members of 
the Association. The registration fee of 
$2.00 may be paid at the time of the 
meeting. 


Thursday, Feb. 23 


Visits to schools in the area. A list of 
the schools will be available at the 
John Tracy Clinic for all those at- 
tending. 
Auditorium 
8:00-10:00 p.m. Open Forum: a meet- 
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Feb. 23-25, 1961 


ing of the Parents’ Section, Mr. Cole 
presiding. There will be a discussion 
of the National Parents’ Section and 
a question and answer period. 


Friday, Feb. 24 
Auditorium 


9:00 Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Greetings. 
Mrs. Tracy is founder and director 
of the clinic, and is Second Vice 
President of the Association. 
Dr. George T. Pratt, Greetings. Dr. 
Pratt is president of the Association, 
and is principal of Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northhamption, Mass. 
Introduction of principals, supervi- 
sors and coordinators of schools in 
Southern California having programs 
of education for deaf children, by 
Jacqueline Keaster, chairman. Miss 
Keaster is a member of the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors. 

10:00-12:00 Demonstrations 

12:00-1:00 Box lunches may be pur- 
chased from the John Tracy Clinic 
Parents Auxiliary. During the noon 
hour there will be demonstrations of 
research in various sections of the 
clinic. 


1:00-3:00 


Demonstrations 


Auditorium 
3:00-5:00 Workshop on Recognition 
of Parents’ Feelings, Dr. A. J. Smith, 
psychologist on the staff of the John 
Tracy Clinic. 
8:00 Dr. George T. Pratt, Address 
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Saturday, Feb. 25 


Auditorium 


9:00-10:00 Meeting of the Parents’ 
Section. Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf. Robert H. 
Cole, President of the Parents’ Sec- 
tion, presiding. 

Panel discussion by representatives 
from: John Tracy Clinic Parents’ 
Auxiliary. Mary E. Bennett School 
Parents’ Guild, Hyde Park Boulevard 
School Parents’ Guild and California 
Association of Parents of Deaf and 


Hard of Hearing Children. 
Room A 


Meeting of the Southern California 
Association of Teachers of Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children. Speaker, 
Dr. Pratt: “Some Professional Con- 
siderations for Teachers of Deaf and 


Hard of Hearing Children.” 


Auditorium 


10:00-12:00 Dr. Ernest Willenberg. 
director of Special Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools: “New Plans for 


Special Education in the Los Angeles 
City Schools.” 
Dr. Victor P. Goodhill: “Recent Ad- 


vances in the Study of Pediatric 


Deafness.” Dr. Goodhill is associ- 
ated with the Deafness Research Lab- 
oratory of the Childrens Hospital in 
Los Angeles and the department of 
otolaryngology, University of South- 
ern California School of Medicine. 
He is also an editorial consultant for 
the Volta Review. 


12:00-1:00 Box lunches may be pur- 


chased from the John Tracy Clinic 
Parents’ Auxiliary. During the noon 
hour there will be demonstrations of 
research in various sections of the 
clinic. 

Auditorium 


1:00-4:00 Dr. Richard G. Brill: “He- 


reditary Aspects of Deafness.” Dr. 
Brill is superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Riverside. 
Mrs. Jeanette Ninas Johnson: “Look- 
ing Both Ways.” Mrs. Johnson is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association 
and editor of the Volta Review. 

Mrs. Tracy: “New Thoughts on Old 
Problems.” Mrs. Tracy has long 
been an advocate of the oral educa- 
tion of young deaf children, and has 
been actively interested for many 
years in the problems of parents of 
deaf children. 


This view of typically Southern California mission style architecture and tropic 
palm trees plus the downtown skyline will greet visitors to the Regional Meeting 


who arrive in Los Angeles by train. 
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The Parents’ Role in 


Encouraging Speech Growth 


PAUL ROTTER 


N our time the need for oral com- 

munication has become apparent to 
professional workers and to parents of 
deaf children. Along with the recogni- 
tion of the need for oral language has 
come the realization that the develop- 
ment of this skill by deaf children re- 
quires the help of highly trained teach- 
ers and the cooperation of parents, rela- 
tives and friends. 

The skilled teacher of the deaf aims to 
develop oral language in the deaf child 
while correcting speech during daily 
contacts with the child. His preparation 
for the profession has given him a broad 
background in general as well as special 
education, and he has developed a num- 
ber of highly technical skills. Obvious- 
ly. the average parents of a deaf child 
are not equipped to undertake this teach- 
ing project. Their unskilled efforts to de- 
velop and correct the child’s speech usu- 
ally confuse and frustrate both the child 
and the parents. The attempt may also 
bring about emotional problems along 
with the speech problems and can easily 
result in resistance to all teaching and 
learning. 

Parents should) however, have an 
active role in developing good oral 
language for their child. Encouraging 
speech growth is a cooperative endeavor. 
with the family and the school working 
together to help the deaf child reach 
the height of his potential. The profes. 
sional worker assumes the leadership by 
providing the necessary guidance in 


Mr. Rotter is assistant to the superintendent, 
Lexington Schoc! for the Deaf, New York, and 
has charge of work with the parents there. 
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helping the parent to recognize and ful- 
fill his role. The school, in encouraging 
this service, can provide time, able and 
interested personnel, facilities for meet- 
ings, and supplies and equipment such 
as books, pamphlets and films. 


What the Parent Needs to Know 


To lay the groundwork for active 
parent-educator cooperation, it is neces- 
sary for the parent to acquire some basic 
knowledge and skills. A first step in this 
direction is an understanding of the 
school’s philosophy in regard to de- 
veloping speech, the use of amplified 
sound and the teaching of lipreading or 
speechreading. The parents are also en- 
titled to an explanation of how and why 
this philosophy was developed. 

The parents must also have a clear 
idea of the school’s attitude toward par- 
ent participation in oral language work. 
For example: should the child be tutored 
outside of school? If so, by whom? By 
the parent, a teacher of the deaf or some 
other specialist? May the child be ex- 
posed to finger spelling and/or the 
language of signs, or is this undesir- 
able? How much written language is 
to be encouraged? At what grade level? 
How often? Or, is writing as a means 
of communication to be discouraged? 
These are but a few of the questions 
that puzzled parents ask. A clear-cut 
statement of the policy of the school on 
any point in question and the reasoning 
behind it will do much to enlist parent 
cooperation. 

It is important that the persons close- 
ly associated with the child at home be 
aware of the methods used by the school 
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in teaching speech. Such terms as whole 
word approach, tactile-visual-auditory. 
diacritical marks, auditory training and 
so on may be perfectly clear to the mem- 
bers of the staff of any school, but they 
mean little or nothing to the non- 
oriented parent. 

Again, in addition to terminology, 
the parent should know the general 
aims of the program as well as the pos- 
sible limitations of the program as they 
relate to his child. Orientation of par- 
ents can include an explanation of the 
criteria used for grouping children for 
their speech lessons, and the reasoning 
that determines the general size of the 
classes. 

Further background for his role in 
his child’s speech development comes 
from a clear understanding of typical 
speech growth patterns of hearing chil- 
dren as well as of average deaf children. 
It should be made clear that these are 
general criteria, not absolute or rigid. 
and should be used as guides. Parents 
should be told that children move from 
the babbling to naming and_ phrasing 
stages of vocalization at fairly definite 
periods of their lives, but they should 
also understand that this timetable 
varies for the individual child. An ac- 
ceptance of this is especially necessary 
for the overly anxious parent who tends 
to count the minutes of his child’s prog- 
ress in making sounds while hovering 
over him and checking some “official” 
progress chart. All parents need to un- 
derstand the growth of oral language 
as a_ relatively slow developmental 
process which is necessary for an ade- 
quate preparation for life. 

The educator will do mueh to aid the 
mothers and fathers of deaf children 
if he helps them understand and apply 
some of the basic principles of learning. 
Verbal acceptance means little, unless 
there is active follow-through. Learning 
by doing is a principle that applies both 
at home and at school for the constant 
use of the best possible oral language 
by both adults and children at all times. 
The deaf child should see those around 


him using speech, while his own at- 
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tempts at oral expression are encour- 
aged and improved all through his wak- 
ing hours. 

Since most of us tend to do those 
things which give us the most pleasure, 
the parent interested in encouraging 
good speech for his child should be 
aware of this. The child’s attempts at 
oral communication should develop in 
a rather relaxed atmosphere. A gentle 
smile shows the child that his parent 
loves him, is interested in him, and has 
a sympathetic understanding that his 
work with speech is hard for him. Non- 
threatening suggestions for saying diffi- 
cult things differently must prevail if 
the atmosphere is to be conducive to 
continued practice, and a desire to learn 
on the part of the child. 


Suggestions for Aiding Parents 


The early years of a child’s life pro- 
vide the most fertile period for the en- 
couragement of speech and the develop- 
ment of good speech habits. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that schools for the 
deaf be prepared to help the parent as- 
sume his role in this project as early 
as possible. For the most successful co- 
operation of school and parents. a care- 
fully planned program of parent guid- 
ance should usually be under way even 
before the child enters school. 

If the parent is to create an under- 
standing atmosphere in which the child 
can grow at home, the parent also 
needs an environment of understanding 
among the professional people with 
whom he comes in contact. Mutual in- 
terest and cooperation help to solve the 
problems involving the children. 

School programs which fail in the 
attempt to have parents work toward 
improved speech for their children do 
not provide for or encourage parents 
to discuss their problems and questions. 
We must work at helping parents find 
answers which are satisfactory to them, 
not just stereotyped solutions which, do 
not help the parent to understand Him- 
self and his problems. If he does ‘not 
get help from us, he usually avoids 
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making future requests for aid, and 
thus cannot effectively fill the role in 
aiding his child. On the other hand. 
the parent who is told to leave his child 
at the door and the school will take 
care of everything, usually becomes a 
frustrated parent who simply will not 
cooperate with the school in any ac- 
tivity. 

The school which really works to help 
parents do their share in fostering the 
growth of speech provides activities for 
mothers: and fathers. For the purpose 
of describing and illustrating methods 
and techniques, meetings, conferences 
and workshops, arranged by classes, age 
level. department or on a_ school-wide 
basis. can be scheduled at times con- 
venient for the parents. Panel discus- 
sions. lectures, demonstrations, films 
and role-playing can all be appropriate- 
ly used in this type of programming. 
especially where the school and the par- 
ents work together in planning a pro- 
gram that will have the most value. 

As a general rule, broader topics can 
be covered for large groups, and more 
specific topics covered with smaller 
groups. The format, schedule and type 
of meetings depend on the needs of the 
participating parents. and the facilities 
and personnel that the school can pro- 
vide. 

Those of us who are educators should 
check ourselves to be certain that we 
really understand the parents’ problems 
and viewpoints. At least one person on 
the school staff should be responsible 
for knowing available community re- 
sources that provide ancillary services 
for either parents, or deaf children, or 
both. This person should also be aware 
of helpful literature for parents. as well 
as the sources of material. Parents will 
also need guidance in understanding 
the aims, services and programs of such 
professional organizations as the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf and its affiliated national Parent's 
Section, Conference of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, the Council on 
the Education of the Deaf, the Council 
for Exceptional Children and the John 
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Tracy Clinic. 

The more we can do to help the par- 
ent understand himself, his child and 
the problems involved teaching 
speech to the deaf, the greater will be 
his cooperation. Ultimately, the result 
is improved oral language for the deaf 


child. 


How the Parent and the Teacher 
Work Together 


To teach speech effectively the teacher 
needs to have a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of each child. It is 
obvious that the parents are best 
equipped to provide this information 
about interests, favorite activities, work 
habits. attitude toward adults, attitude 
toward siblings and other children, tem- 
perament (tense, relaxed, etc.) use or 
non-use of oral language and lipreading. 

Discussion of these and other topics 
over a period of time serves a dual 
purpose. The teacher gets to know the 
child and his parents and other members 
of the family, and the parent gains a 
real understanding of his child. In many 
cases these conferences are the parent’s 
first real look at his child as something 
other than a deaf child who reeds to 
learn to talk. The parent gradually real- 
izes that acquiring oral language is 
a complex process covering many areas. 
This understanding promotes coopera- 
tive effort toward the common goal of 
acquiring speech. 


How the Parent Helps His Child 
Develop Speech 


From the day a parent enrolls his 
child in a school he has a moral obliga- 
tion to work with that school. The ob- 
ligation implies learning and under- 
standing the philosophy and the pro- 
gram to which his child will be exposed. 
It also suggests that the parent who 
learns to understand his child will go 
one step further, and will actively work 
with his youngster within the guidelines 
indicated by the school’s philosophy. 
It is psychologically and educationally 
unwise to expose a child to a philosophy 
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of education opposed to practices in the 
home. 

As far as speech is concerned, par- 
ents sending their children to oral 
schools will help their children most if 
they provide an oral environment in 
the home and the community. The deaf 
child must be saturated with appropriate 
speech and language very early in life. 
To do so means involving the whole 
family, friends and neighbors in the 
project. 

Strangers may involve themselves 
with parents and their deaf children in 
public situations which can prove em- 
barrassing to the parents. A father or 
mother may have to interpret for his 
child at times. They may have to ask 
people to face the light for better lip- 
reading, or ask them to face a deaf child 
or to speak clearly and naturally. With 
insight and growth on the part of the 
parent these situations lose their poten- 
tial for embarrassment. 

The enlightened parent grasps these 
situations and puts them to good use, 
as opportunities to expose a deaf child 
to meaningful oral experiences. These 
daily experiences, when handled prop- 
erly, provide ideal means for encourag- 
ing children to use spontaneous fluent 
speech. The wise parent will listen to 
his child, let the child know that he is 
being understood, and then suggest 
speech or language correction before 
moving ahead. It may be necessary to 
have the child repeat or re-word a state- 
ment, or even illustrate his ideas. In 
time oral communication will grow, 
and reliance on drawing. gesturing or 
acting will lessen. 

As speech and language develop, it 
becomes extremely important for the 
adults in the child’s environment to set 
reasonably high standards for him, to 
know the child’s capabilities and then 
hold him to them. Ordinarily simple re- 
minders are enough to help a child rec- 
ognize the need for improvement. fae 
_ ... or “What did you say? 

r “I didn’t hear you say...” will 
wit lead the child to restate or prop- 
erly articulate what he had in mind. 
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Whenever possible it is best to work 
from a single word to a simple phrase 
and finally to a full sentence. A child 
who can say “milk” should be led to 
ask “Milk please,” and finally use the 
full question, “May I have some milk, 
please?” Speech which is less than per- 
fect may be acceptable from a youngster 
at first, but as ,he progresses, nothing 
less than his best should be allowed. 

The parent or teacher has it within 
his power to make the experience of 
attaining successful communication a 
stimulating and challenging adventure. 
To do this requires the adult to be in 
control of himself and the situation at 
all times. This is more easily said than 
done, but it is vital since tenseness and 
hesitancy are easily transmitted to the 
child. The person who plans in advance 
allows sufficient time, knows what to ex- 
pect and will “grin and bear it” while 
helping the child. When either the 
adult or the child is tired, ill or nervous, 
work on speech should not be under- 
taken. 

Of course, children should be praised 
whenever they use good speech, and 
those children who make a good try 
should be encouraged by recognition of 
the effort. A parent’s interest in his 
child’s progress becomes obvious to 
the child when he sees his father or 
mother, or both visiting the class, at- 
tending parent meetings, talking with 
other parents and meeting with his 
teacher. The parents’ actions provide 
strong motivation for the child. 

The total effect is even deeper, though, 
for it is rare for a parent to participate 
actively in a program without develop- 
ing a positive approach toward solving 
some of his own problems. As the par- 
ent works toward a satisfactory phi- 
losophy he helps to mold his child’s own 
attitude toward acquiring and _ using 
good speech. 

In addition to the activities of daily 
living, parents who plan carefully can 
expose their children to many varied 
language enriching experiences. Trips, 
family gatherings, games and so forth 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BONNIE POITRAS 


rN a deaf individual, | agree with 
educators of the deaf who state 
that the limitations of deafness consti- 
tute a serious problem. At the same 
time. I think its seriousness has been 
exaggerated in many cases. 

Students at schools for the deaf 
possess varied hearing abilities. Many 
of these children have residual hearing 
of 15 to 20% (80 to 85 db loss) of 
what we consider normal. I have met 
and worked with such children, and | 
believe many of them would benefit 
from education in a public school for 
the hearing. 

Understand that | do not believe the 
great majority of deaf children will 
benefit from such education. However. 
as educators of deaf children strive to 
meet individual needs as best as possi- 
ble. they should not overlook those who 
would be helped by a program which 
separates them from other deaf children 
and gives them the benefits of constant 
association with the hearing world. 


Education of the deaf child should 
begin at a much earlier age than that 
of hearing children. The average child 
Miss Poitras is a senior in the School of Journal- 
ism at Syracuse University, where she has main- 
tained a Dean's List academic average. She 
works 18 hours each week as a librarian in the 
Education Library, is corresponding secretary 
of her social sorority and is a member of a 
nationa! professional journalism fraternity for 
women. She has also served as women's chair- 
man of Greek Week at the University. Pro- 
foundly deaf since the age of two-and-a-half 
Miss Poitras cannct wear a hearing aid and 
depends almost entirely upon lipreading. Al! of 
her formal education has been in schools with 
hearing childrep 
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Case for the Deaf Child 
in the Regular School 


with impaired hearing is capable of re- 
ceiving speech and lipreading training 
at nursery school age. Three years of 
such special training can give him an 
excellent background for speech before 
he reaches grammar school age—if this 
preschool training has been constant 
and consistent, taking place both during 
the actual training period and at home 
in everyday life. The time of life when 
we most easily learn speech and lan- 
guage (as foreign languages) is in our 
earlier years. This is the period when 
the deaf child can best acquire a founda- 
tion for good speech. 

Since students in schools for the deaf 
do not speak clearly or fluently, a nor- 
mal speech environment is not present 
in the classroom. Thus the child does 
not have to speak normally. His speech 
is on a par with that of his classmates, 
and he has little incentive to work as 
hard as he might. I once worked with a 
deaf boy whose speech was very poor 
and who depended mainly on signing 
for communication. Yet he had had 
normal hearing and speech until the age 
of eight. Having attended schools for 
the deaf since losing his hearing, his 
need for speech became secondary and 
he lost his normal speech patterns. 

One argument against entering deaf 
children in a school for hearing pupils 
is that they do not receive enough in- 
dividual instruction and help. This is 
true. | would not recommend mixing 
several deaf children in a hearing class- 
room. Two deaf children in a hearing 
class may be too many; however, one 
deaf child will certainly be helped. If 
the child has no more than 80 or 85 db 
loss. if he has been well prepared in 
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This audiogram of Miss Poitras shows 
the extent of her hearing loss. The bro- 
ken line represents the right ear and the 
straight line, the left. 


speech and lipreading previous to grade 
school, he should be capable of getting 
along in hearing classes. He can receive 
any special instruction needed in speech 
outside of class. | found that there was 
no better training in lipreading than the 
practice | received in school and at 
home. 

The extra coaching I needed was 
given to me by my parents. As a child 
I found arithmetic difficult, chiefly be- 
cause my teacher faced the blackboard 
as he spoke, illustrating the lesson. This 
was my major problem in academic 
work and my parents were able to help 
me with it. 

Another factor of which I have been 
conscious is that of being treated as 
“different.” The attitude present when 
we train children as something other 
than normal, unconsciously or con- 
sciously, is a factor which influences 
their attitude and progress. During my 
early teens | began to spend much time 
on extracurricular activities and social 
events. My parents were advised to place 
me in special speech classes after school 
to insure that my speech would be up 
to the demands being made upon it by 
my increasingly complex activities. At 
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these speech classes I sensed the ther- 
apists’ attitude that I was different. Be- 
cause they were primarily conscious of 
my deafness, they spoke to me and 
treated me as a deaf child. I became self- 
conscious and suffered a setback in my 
emotional development. Eventually my 
parents realized this and the lessons were 
stopped. 

Studies have shown that the deaf 
child is more concrete in his approach, 
less capable of grasping abstractions 
than the hearing child. This has been 
used over and over as an argument for 
special education for the deaf. I feel 
that the influence of associating pri- 
marily with other deaf children has not 
been sufficiently considered in_ this. 
When a deaf child is placed with hear- 
ing children, he is compelled to cope 
with the situation to the best of his 
ability. The child becomes more able to 
understand abstractions, for conversa- 
tional, social and educational experi- 
ences are those of the hearing child. In 
schools for the deaf such experiences 
must be limited, often unconsciously by 
teachers and administrators, because 
all of the children are deaf. 

Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, editor Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, has said, “Deaf- 
ness is a physical handicap, an emotion- 
al handicap, a social handicap, an edu- 
cational handicap, and a handicap to be 
considered in the vocational field.” I 
believe that educating the capable deaf 
child in a regular school situation will 
help to alleviate all of these handicaps. 

We have discussed how education in 
the regular class can reduce educationai 
and emotional handicaps. In much the 
same way the social handicap may be 
reduced. It is difficult for a deaf person 
to break the social barriers of the hear- 
ing world. However, the difficulty can 
almost disappear if the individual is not 
aware of its presence. As a child I was 
not given time to prepare for breaking 
the barrier or to have a thought of 
doing so. I entered the hearing world 
immediately, before it was presented 
to me as a difficult task. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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of the Association 


[\ ITS 1960 Christmas appeal for funds, the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf has again been able to call on many friends for help in preparing 
and mailing the letters of appeal. Without the assistance of volunteer “Santa’s 
Helpers” it would be impossible to address, stuff, stamp and mail the thousands of 
letters which are mailed in this once-a-year appeal for support. 


A major source of help again this year was the local Alexander Graham Bell 
Club of the Telephone Pioneers of America, a group made up of telephone com- 
pany employees who have worked for the company 21 years or more. 

Schools, classes and organizations for the deaf again cooperated by addressing 
envelopes to individuals in their locality who benefit from the continuing work of 


the Association. 


To all of these groups and these individuals, we express appreciation on behalf 
of the entire membership. A list of schools, classes and organizations who mailed 


letters appears below. 


ALABAMA—Alabama School for the Deaf 
ARIZONA—Arizona State School for the 
Deaf & the Blind 

ARKANSAS—Arkansas School for the Deaf 
CALIFORNIA—California School for the 
Deaf (Berkeley), California School for the 
Deaf (Riverside), Burlingame High School, 
Theodore Roosevelt School (Compton), Her- 
mosa View School, Rolando Elementary School 
(La Mesa), Mary E. Bennett School (Los 
Angeles), Hyde Park Boulevard School (Los 
Angeles), Secondary Classes for the Deaf & 
Hard of Hearing (Los Angeles), Hawthorne 
School (Oakland), McKinley Junior High 
School (Pasadena), Nystrom School (Rich- 
mond), Marindale School (San Rafael), Olive 
Street School (Porterville) 
COLORADO—Colorado School for the Deaf 
& Blind, Evans School (Denver), Denver 
Hearing Society 

CONNECTICUT—Mystic Oral School for the 


Deaf 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—The Kendall 
School for the Deaf 

FLORIDA—Florida State School for the Deaf 
& the Blind, Ft. Lauderdale Oral School 
GEORGIA—Bibb County School of Special 
Education (Macon) 

IDAHO—Idaho State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind 

ILLINOIS—Elim Christian School (Worth), 
Champaign Community Unit 4, Chicago Voca- 
tional School, Lake View High School (Chi- 
cago), Lane Deaf Oral Department (Chicago) , 
Schurz High School (Chicago), Whittier Ele- 
mentary School (Oak Park), Crow Island 
School (Winnetka) 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne State School, Glen- 
wood Elementary Classes for the Deaf (Evans- 


ville), Hearing & Speech Center of St. Joseph 
County (South Bend) 

IOWA—Davenport Oral Deaf School 
KANSAS—Preschool for the Deaf, University 
of Kansas Medical Center (Kansas City) 
KENTUCKY—Fourth District School (Cov- 
ington) 

LOUISIANA—Chinchuba Institute (Marrero), 
Line Avenue Elementary School (Shreveport) 
MAINE—Governor Baxter State School for 
the Deaf 

MARYLAND—Maryland State School for the 
Deaf 

MASSACHUSETTS—Clarke School for the 
Deaf (Northampton), Beverly School for the 
Deaf, Boston School for the Deaf (Randolph), 
Horace Mann School (Roxbury), Habilitation 
Center, Public Library (Waltham), Whitte- 
more School (Waltham), The Sarah Fuller 
Foundation for Littlke Deaf Children Inc. 
(Boston) 

MICHIGAN—Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Stephens School (Detroit), Grand Rapids Day 
Class for the Deaf (Marquette), Elementary 
School (Muskegon), Horace H. Rackham 
School (Ypsilanti), Class for the Deaf (Sagi- 
naw), Union Lake Elementary School (Walled 
Lake) 

MINNESOTA—Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, Minneapolis Hearing Society 
MISSISSIPPI—Magnolia Speech 
(Jackson) 

MISSOURI—Missouri School for the Deaf, 
Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf (St. 
Louis), St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf (St. 
Louis) 

NEBRASKA—Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
Omaha Hearing School 


School 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE—Crotched Mountain 
School for the Deaf (Greenfield) 

NEW MEXICO—New Mexico School for the 
Deaf 

NEW YORK—New York School for the Deaf, 
Lexington School for the Deaf (New York), 
St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf (New York), 
Central New York School for the Deaf 
(Rome), Rochester School for the Deaf, 
Percy M. Hughes School (Syracuse) 
NORTH CAROLINA—North Carolina School 
for the Deaf 

NORTH DAKOTA—North Dakota School for 
the Deaf 

OHIO—<Akron Classes for the Deaf, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School (Cleveland), Ken- 
nedy School (Dayton), Hayes School (Fre- 
mont), DePeyster Street School (Kent), Mans- 
field City Schools, Munson School (Zanes- 
ville), Emerson Junior High for the Deaf 
(Lakewood) 

OKLAHOMA—Tulsa Day School for the Deaf 
OREGON—Oregon State School for the Deaf, 
Hosford Day School for the Deaf (Portland), 
The Tucker-Maxon Oral School (Portland) 
PENNSYLVANIA—Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf (Pittsburgh), Pennsyl- 
vania State Oral School for the Deaf (Scran- 
ton), Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School 
(Philadelphia) 

RHODE ISLAND—Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf 

SOUTH CAROLINA—South Carolina Schoo! 
for the Deaf & Blind 


TENNESSEE—Tennessee School for the Deaf 
TEXAS—Texas School for the Deaf, Dallas 
Pilot Institute for the Deaf, Houston School 
for Deaf Children, Sunshine Cottage (San 
Antonio), Wichita Falls Cooperative School 
for the Deaf (Wichita Falls), Houston Inde- 
pendent School District, Lubbock Public 
Schools 

UTAH—Utah Schools for the Deaf and the 
Blind 

VERMONT—The Austine School for the Deaf 
(Brattleboro) 

VIRGINIA—Hampton Roads Speech Correc- 
tion Center (Newport News) 
WASHINGTON—Edna E, Davis School (Spo- 
kane), University Heights School Program 
for the Deaf (Seattle) 
WISCONSIN—Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 
Jefferson School (Kenosha), Department of 


Special Education (La Crosse), Department 
of Special Education (Milwaukee), Wilwau- 
kee Hearing Society Preschool Class for the 
Deaf 

WYOMING—Wyoming School for the Deaf 
CANADA—School for the 


Nova Scotia) 


Deaf (Halifax, 


PARENTS’ GROUPS 

Parents’ Club of Deaf Education, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Parents’ Group of North & NW 
Chicago Suburbs, Ill.; Massachusetts Parents 
Association for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
Newton Highlands, Mass.; Parents Study 
Group, Chambers School, East Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Volunteer workers from the Telephone Pioneers gathered in the reading room of 
the Volta Bureau library early in November to start the lengthy process of address- 
ing envelopes for the Christmas Appeal mailing. 
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Rehabilitation of 
Brain-Damaged Children 


ADAM J. SORTINI 


HERE are two possible therapeutic 

avenues of aproach for the child 
who is hearing handicapped and has 
brain damage as well. Depending on the 
type of brain damage, and the potential 
of the child involved, we may consider 
(1) speechreading and (2) auditory 
training (a) with amplification, (b) 
with auditory trainer, (c) with an in- 
dividual hearing aid. The relationship 
between the clinician and the child is 
of basic importance. The clinician. of 
necessity, is an extremely important 
member of the team since she will not 
only be seeing the child regularly for 
therapy, but, it is hoped, will find the 
time to discuss her therapy goals with 
the classroom teacher. In the daily class- 
room procedures, the teacher may then 
try to re-enforce these goals. We must 
not underestimate the importance of the 
classroom teacher. It is she who spends 
the greatest amount of time with the 
child over the period of a week. She 
must have the patience of Job, be con- 
sistent in her handling of the child and 
willing to work, not with the problem, 
but with the child as a whole. She must 
accept the child as he is and not expect 
goals from the child he is unable to 
achieve. 

In order to better understand the 
child who is brain-damaged the clinician 
and other team members should keep in 


Dr. Sortini is director of the Hearing and 
Speech Clinic, The Children's Hospital Medical 
Center, Boston. This paper was part of a presen- 
tation given by Dr. Sortini in October 1959 
at the University of Miami for the Miami Cere- 
bral Palsy Association. Part | of the paper, 
Hearing Evaluation of Brain-Damaged Chil- 
dren," appeared in the December, 1960, Volta 
Review. 
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mind a few general characteristics of 
these children. What type of clinical 
picture does the brain-damaged child 
present? Bender’ states that with brain- 
damaged children we have certain com- 
mon problems and lists some of these 
as: (1) difficulties in patterned behavior 
in impulse, in motor and_ perceptual 
areas, and in integration with a tend- 
ency to disorganization and regressed or 
retarded maturation, (2) a _ severe 
anxiety with associated body-image and 
identification problems and (3) a great- 
ly increased need for human support in 
all these areas. Thus the child who is 
brain-damaged may fluctuate from being 
overactive to apathetic. Many of these 
children will cry one moment and be 
laughing the next—with completely un- 
predictable behavior. Regarding the 
personality of the child who is brain- 
damaged we can expect amongst other 
traits. feeling of hostility or frustration. 
Parental attitudes which range from 
over-protection to the extreme of com- 
plete rejection, necessarily affect the be- 
havior of the child involved. Uncon- 
scious conflicts existing in the parents 
in many cases seriously interfere with 
the realistic acceptance of the handi- 
capped child. In 6rder to be able to 
better help the child, whenever possible, 
it would be ideal for the clinician to 
visit the home and attempt to observe 
the child in his home surroundings and 
obtain an insight as to what the parental 
attitudes are and how these same atti- 
tudes may influence the approach the 
clinician wishes to use with the child. 

The brain-injured child in many 
classroom or playground situations 
usually is on the periphery of activities 
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—not actively participating, but always 
watching what is going on. If attempts 
are made to enter the group situation. 
in many instances the complexity of 
the game proves difficult for him, and 
he either stops playing the game of his 
own accord or is ejected from the game 
by the other children. However, his 
drive for social recognition compels him 
to try repeatedly for acceptance, and 
when he continually fails in his efforts, 
he becomes confused and disturbed. He 
is unable to understand the cause of his 
rejection and deep-seated emotional 
problems take root, so that he retreats 
further and further from society. Sheer’ 
wonders whether or not there are two 
common factors in learning for children 
who are brain-damaged. He suggests: 
(1) emotional mobilization where re- 
markable learning has been found to 
take place with subjects who are brain- 
injured when the motivational condi- 
tions are at a maximum and (2) the 
attention value of the stimulus situation 
confronting the child. This suggests 


that whenever possible, distracting in- 


fluences should be minimized and ef- 
forts made to concentrate the child’s 
attention on the material to be learned 
by using multiple cues as well as ac- 
centuating the figure—background rela- 
tionships. 

Street” has’ suggested that aphasic 
patients with hearing losses frequently 
are unable to derive major benefits 
from a_speechreading program. She 
feels that this is due to the impairment 
of the auditory retention span. In cases 
of this type, a wise approach would be 
to initiate a trial program of speech- 
reading in order to determine whether 
or not speechreading be continued after 
an appropriate experimental period. 
The use of speechreading with mentally 
retarded children presents problems in 
terms of retention span, since it is not 
likely in many cases that there will be 
satisfactory carry-over from one week 
to the next. A major decision confronts 
the clinician in the school system. With 
many normal children, who can benefit 
readily from specialized instruction and 
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show significant progress, needing at- 
tention, how much time should be al- 
loted to the retarded child whose prog- 
ress, of necessity, will be slow? 

In teaching speechreading to cerebral 
palsied children, other major problems 
confront us. The athetoid, for example, 
with his constantly moving head finds it 
extremely difficult to focus his attention 
on an anatomical area as small as a 
person’s mouth in an effort to ascertain 
what message is being conveyed by the 
speaker. Some clinicians advocate plac- 
ing. cerebral palsied children with hear- 
ing losses in a chair which contains a 
device that keeps the child’s head from 
moving. This may work for the few 
minutes the child is there for the lesson, 
but it is questionable as to how much 
carry-over there will be for everyday 
social situations. Regarding the emo- 
tionally disturbed child, it must be de- 
cided which of the two or more existing 
problems is the dominant one, and 
whether or not he will look at the 
clinician’s mouth for periods long 
enough to give speechreading instruc- 
tion. It would seem basic that, before 
we can begin to wonder how much 
speechreading material is being ab- 
sorbed, we must first have a long 
enough attention span to have the clini- 
cians feel there is at least a possibility 
that a message is being conveyed. 

In auditory training, various ap- 
proaches may be used. It is most im- 
portant that the therapist use whatever 
approach works best for her, is suited 
for her personality, is successful and 
achieves desired goals. Not too infre- 
quently, we are confronted with a de- 
cision as to whether or not an individ- 
ual hearing aid should be recommended 
for the aphasic, the cerebral palsied, the 
mentally retarded or the emotionally 
disturbed child. With those aphasic 
children where it is felt amplification 
may be used to advantage, the use of a 
mild gain hearing aid is recommended 
as an attention-centering device. With 
regard to use of hearing aids for cere- 
bral palsied children, an initial con- 
sideration should be that the earmolds 
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used be of the flexible type. Thus, for 
the athetoid who falls constantly, the 
possibility of injury to the ear canal is 
minimized. 

At the Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center a number of Rh athetoids are 
seen who have an audiometric picture 
where the hearing is within a normal 
range for the vowels and drops off 
sharply for the consonant range. A 
typical example of such a case would 
be the child who has, in the better ear, 
10 db at 250, 10 db at 500, 50 db at 
1000, 60 at 2000 and 70 at 4000. Some 
centers hesitate to consider an individ- 
ual hearing aid for this type of audio- 
metric picture because they feel that this 
type of hearing loss does not lend itself 
to help from a hearing aid. With selec- 
tive amplification, however, it has been 
our experience that many of these chil- 
dren can be fitted successfully with an 
individual hearing aid, and helped sig- 
nificantly. 

In cases where the a mentioned 
audiometric picture is found, and there 
has been doubt expressed as to whether 
or not an individual hearing aid will 
help the child, an earmold is made for 
the child and then (at no cost to the 
parents) an individual hearing aid is 
given to the child for approximately 
four to six weeks. Through the use of 
receivers, tone controls and_ internal 
settings, an attempt is made to compen- 
sate for his hearing loss as much as 
possible through the use of selective 
amplification. Then an effort is made 
to ascertain with written and/or oral 
reports from the parents, teacher and 
clinician (as well as staff conferences— 
in some instances including parents) 
whether or not the child received benefit 
from the use of the individual hearing 
aid. If it is decided by all concerned 
that any benefit was highly doubtful. 
then the continued use of a hearing aid 
is not recommended at that time. When 
this decision is made, it is believed that 
the team members who were involved 
in the experiment feel better for hav- 
ing tried. A significant number of chil- 
dren in this group who are fitted with 


hearing aids adapt to the hearing aids 
remarkably well and use them to. great 
advantage. 

Another consideration should be that 
special efforts be made in the taking of 
the ear impressions for the athetoid 
child so as to insure a tight mold. 
Otherwise, the athetoid movements in 
many children will cause the earmold 
to fall out continually, and be a source 
of irritation to the child. Because of 
constant falls for many cerebral palsied 
hearing aid users, we recommend that 
the hearing aid be placed on the side 
opposite the ear in which the earmold 
is being worn. This accomplishes three 
things: (1) there is no unsightly bulge 
in front for the young child; (2) for 
the child who falls with the hearing aid 
on the side, there is less possibility of 
the hearing aid being injured, or press- 
ing into the child during a fall and 
causing a bruise; (3) the greater the 
distance between the receiver and the 
amplifier, the less chance will exist for 
feedback which, with the more serious 
losses, 
sidered. 

When the shirt pocket is used for the 
hearing aid with older children—it is 
recommended that the mother place the , 
hearing aid in the pocket and then put 
a few stitches in the pocket—close 
enough to the hearing aid so as to in- 
sure a snug fit. Then when the athetoid 
reaches up to the pocket to change the 
volume, the chances of a sudden move- 
ment knocking the hearing aid out of 
the pocket (or the pocket off the shirt) 
will be minimized. In the wearing of 
the aid with younger children, we sug- 
gest that the cord.run behind the child’s 
back under his shirt and under the arm 
on the side where the hearing aid will 
be worn. This will again minimize the 
possibility of a quick involuntary move- 
ment accidently hitting the cord which 
dangles loosely down the front. and 
knocking the ear mold out of the ear 
with possible damage to the mold or the 
receiver. 

If the clinician uses an auditory 
trainer, serious consideration must be 


is a major factor to be con- 
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given to the fact that unless the child 
wears a tight headset, there will be a 
good possibility that it will come flying 
off several times during the therapy 
session. On the other hand, if the head- 
set is tight, it may be uncomfortable for 
the child and seriously interfere with 


his comfort as well as his attention span. 


Whenever feasible, consideration may 
be given to using the child’s individual 
hearing aid as his auditory trainer. 

In the use of hearing aids with men- 
tally retarded children, perhaps the 
most important single factor to consider 
is the degree of retardation. It must be 
decided whether or not there is enough 
potential to (1) intelligently use the 
volume control and (2) be able to bene- 
fit (in terms of progress in language 
development) from the use of amplifi- 
cation provided by the hearing aid. 
For this group, we also recommend 
wearing the cord, as well as the hearing 
aid, as inconspicuously as_ possible. 
Thus, the cord will not present a dis- 
tracting stimulus to grab, not only for 
the child who is wearing the aid, but 
the other children in the group as well. 

With emotionally disturbed children, 
it must be decided whether or not am- 
plification and closer contact with so- 
ciety will effect any change in his be- 
havior. There are instances where an 
emotional disturbance may be initiated 
by a sudden hearing loss. A recent case 
at our clinic involved a seven-year-old 
child (a case of post-flu. meningitis) 
who before his illness was normal in 
every way and now has an average loss 
of 75 db in the better ear throughout 
the critical speech range. The referral 
source acknowledged the serious hear- 
ing loss, but having no formal testing 
equipment, referred the child to us so 
that the test results could be placed in 
the child’s record. It had been decided 
at the referral source that the child now 
had a serious emotional disturbance, 
and that the child should first be seen 
for psychiatric treatment. It was felt 
that when satisfactory progress had 
been made that attention could then be 
focused on the hearing problem. In our 
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report to the referral source, we ac- 
knowledged the fact that the child ap- 
peared to be disturbed because of his 
inability to communicate with society, 
but that we felt if his ability to com- 
municate could be improved, the exist- 
ing emotional problems would be al- 
leviated. We recommended specialized 
training, of the type indicated, and the 
use of an individual hearing aid be 
instituted as soon as possible, so that 
his residual hearing might be utilized 
to its fullest advantage. 

There are general principles to con- 
sider in the administering of therapy. 
With mentally retarded children, for ex- 
ample, the attention span will be ob- 
viously short, and one may wonder if it 
would be wise to attempt group therapy. 
Cerebral palsied children have a short 
attention span, tire very quickly and 
are so hyperactive that the benefits of 
group therapy may also be questionable. 

Expressive aphasics can be classified 
into small groups of up to approxi- 
mately six children; but the receptive 
aphasics, at least at a preschool level. 
are usually so disintegrated that group 
therapy is not advisable until they have 
usually reached public school age. Re- 
garding physical facilities for aphasic 
children, an effort should be made to 
obtain a therapy room which is not too 
large and is free from any influences 
such as toys, pictures or other materials 
which may distract the child. The 
clinician who does not wear distracting 
jewelry or costume will be just as at- 
tractive to the child, and much more 
effective as a clinician. Storage space 
should be available so that any mate- 
rials the clinician wishes to use need be 
presented only at the time she wishes to 
bring them to the child’s attention. 

In working with these children who 
are brain-damaged, it is extremely im- 
portant that the clinician be flexible and 
not rigid in her approach. Although 
this is true in all therapy, especially in 
the area of the brain-damaged child, 
the clinician must be ready to adjust 
herself to the needs of the individual 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ifts > < to the Association 


HRISTMAS was merrier for the Alexander Graham Bell Association because 

of generous early response to the annual Christmas Appeal. Names of donors 
whose gifts were received before December 15 appear below. 

In addition to those listed, the Crown Zellerbach Foundation again this year 
continued its support of the Association with a gift of $1,750, received just before 


we went to press. 


Response to the 1960 Christmas Appeal is a heartening indication of the im- 
portance of the work of the Association to those it serves. 


A 


Lillian C. Abel, Mrs. Ira L. Arderton, C. D. 

Atkinson 
B 

Anthony Bartolomeo, Mr. & Mrs. George 
Becker, Rebecca Becker, Elizabeth F. Beder, 
Winfield Bell, Harry Berg, Clifton L. Bick- 
ford, Mr. & Mrs. W. D. Boardman, Jr., Mrs. 
John Boatwright, Mrs. Frank Boehm, John 
Brane, Mrs. Glenn L. Brooks, Mrs. Gertie 
Brown, Lena L. Burgdorf, Justice Harold H. 
Burton, Spence M. Bussell 


G 
Dr. Norton Canfield, Ampilio Carotta, Leon- 
ard E. Carr, Mrs. W. W. Carraway, Mr. & 
Mrs. James Carroll, Rudolph Cassano, Mrs. 
Harry F. Clark, Mrs. Lenore Cohn, E. Cory, 
Luin B. Cox, W. C. Cox, Mrs. W. C. Crume 


D 
Martin D. Danford, Mal Dardick, M. Ellen 
Dashiell, Dorothy Davis, Virtudes de Barinas, 
Loren S. DeGraw, Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, 
Nunzio DiGiovanna, Di Stefano, J. Doina, 
Mr. & Mrs. George Dorman, Etoile DuBard, 
R. Dubuque 


E 


Dr. Watt W. Eagle, Mrs. Barbara A. Ebey, 
John W. Edwards, Jr., Mr. & Mrs. T. N. Ed- 
wards, Seymour Einzig, Paul R. Eldridge (In 
memory of Harriet Montague), Viola Elliott, 
E. Estrada 

F 

John Falsetta, Mr. & Mrs. Ossie Farovitch, 
Mrs. Sylvia S. Feldman, Mrs. Joan Fertman, 
Charles R. Fink, B. E. Finley, Helen E. Fisher, 
Mr. & Mrs. Herman Fitz, Herman Fitz, Dr. & 
Mrs. G. D. Flaxman, Mr. & Mrs. Samuel 
Fleischer, Rosalia M. Flores, Mrs. H. H. Flory, 
Mrs. Jean Floyd, A. Folberth, Mrs. James D. 
Francis 

G 

Mrs. John Gahun, Dora I. Gay, Dr. & Mrs. 

H. L. Ginsburg, Mr. & Mrs. M. W. Glosser- 
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man, John P. Goedert, Jay Goran, Mrs. Jerome 
M. Graham, Mr. & Mrs. Harold Greenberg, 
Earl W. Griffin, J. N. Grimes, Seymour M. 
Gross 
H 

Gertrude Hatfield, Toufie Hajjar, Johanna 
B. Hancock, Elizabeth Hansen, Ruby Harden, 
Ada M. Hill, Nora D. Hill, Dr. & Mrs. Milton 
W. Horowitz, Hilleary F. Hoskinson 


J 
Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Jarrell, Jewel Music Pub- 
lishing Co., C. W. Johnson, Mr. & Mrs. Clif- 
ford Jorgensen 
K 


Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Kennedy, Evelyn M. 
Kirchner, Mrs. Arthur Kraft (In memory of 
Mrs. Martin Hanson), Ken Kraushoar, Hans 
Kreiner, Mr. & Mrs. Walter Kruse (In mem- 
ory of Mrs. Martin Hanson), Stanley A. 
Kuzia 

i 

Donald E. Landgren, Dr. Helen S. Lane, H. 
Lengwenus, Blanch Levings, Mrs. Saul Levy, 
Fulton Lewis, Mrs. Elaine S. Liebman, Al- 
thea Lorentz, Mortimer Lowell, Mrs. Ernest 
M. Lyman 

Mec 
Mr. & Mrs. Daniel MacDonald, Lindy Me- 


Alexander, Jennie McDermand 


M 
Capt. Eugene Marder, Richard S. T. Marsh, 
Mr. & Mrs. Alexander T. Massengale, G. Mat- 
ter, Mr. & Mrs. Gordon May, Mrs. Thomas I. 
Mezgar, Mrs. Norbert Metzger, Mrs. Frank 
Morency (In memory of Mrs. Martin Han- 
son) 
N 
Andre Najar, Mr. & Mrs. Fred Napierola, 
Mrs. Mildred R. Nedrow, Marvin Novak, Mr. 
& Mrs. Fred C. Numbers, Jr., Jose M. Nunez, 
Mr. & Mrs. William Nytko 


O 
Mrs. Lewis E. Obermeyer, Mr. & Mrs. R. B. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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‘Teachers’ F“orum 


Teachers of the deaf are invited to contribute their own ideas and experiences to the 
Teachers’ Forum. Address the Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


A MENU BOOK 


An old Christmas card sample book 
was used for this project. Each of the 
large pages was in two sections. Soap, 
water and a pan scraper were used to 
vet off all the advertisements on the 
cover and each page. Two pages, or 
four sections, were stapled together 
making two large pockets. 


In the top pocket, pictures of food 
(i.e., pork chops, steak, meat loaf, etc.) 
were placed, and the names of the vari- 
ous foods were placed in the bottom 
pocket. The two pockets were made 
into a page by using a tab to hold them 
together. The tab protrudes for easy vis- 
ual use. The same procedure was follow- 
ed for vegetables, cake. soup. fruits, 
ice cream, cookies. drinks and bread. 


On the cover, miniature pictures of 
foods were pasted and the word “menu” 
was written in the center of the front 
cover. The book was covered with trans- 
parent wrap to protect the pictures from 
heavy usage. 


Each day the menu was obtained 
through the supervising teacher’s office. 
copied by one pupil, written on the 
board, and pupils found the picture and 
name card of each food and put them on 
a chart in the classroom.—Mrs. Ona R. 
Howell, Lower School, California 


School for the Deaf, Riverside. 
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CHARTS 


My two most successful charts this 
year have been (1) a number chart 
using small yarn dolls (b) a color chart 
made with a huge ice cream cone drip- 
ping drops of various colors. — Ann 
Doty, Ferndale Oral School for the Deaf, 
Ferndale, Mich. 


MOCK ELECTIONS 


Several schools for the deaf have re- 
ported the successful enactment of mock 
elections, arranged to coincide with the 
national elections in November. The 
Hartford Courant carried a photo taken 
at the American School, showing an en- 
thusiastic group of youngsters carrying 
the banners of their favorites. A caption 
read, “A mock election stirred up a 
great deal of partisanship, besides teach- 
ing how an election is conducted.” 


NEW PROJECTORS 


The Ohio School for the Deaf reports 
that three more filmstrip projectors have 
heen added to their equipment bringing 
the total to five. Textbooks are being 
copied on film, both black and white and 
color, to aid in a new reading program. 
Experimental work with books on films 
last year proved very helpful. Learning 
was accelerated and motivation was 
greater. Films for driver training have 
also been made. 
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SECTION 


Fund raising activities have occupied 
many parent groups during the past 
few weeks. At the Clarke School for the 
Deaf (Northhampton, Mass) parents in 
the Springfield vicinity participated in 
the “Treasure Chest of Fashions” at a 
local hotel. Students and alumni of 
Clarke School modeled the clothing. 
Proceeds ($415.00) were turned over 
to Clarke School for the new physical 
education center. Parents at the Okla- 
homa School for the Deaf (Sulpher) 
recently conducted a highly successful 
bake sale. Members solicited orders for 
homemade pies and cakes and baked 
them to order. Income went for gen- 
eral expenses of the Parents Associa- 
tion. 

Vocations and vocational training 
available to the deaf in the area is the 
theme for the year for the PTA of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) school for the deaf. 
President Clarke Lowell reports: “Our 
speakers this year will be from industry 
and from schools in this area who will 
present to us a picture of what jobs 
they think our deaf young people are 
capable of and what training they must 
have to compete for these jobs. The 
parents will be asked to survey their 
own job situation for possible oppor- 
tunities that the deaf can handle. We 
hope to assemble a great deal of in- 
formation by the end of the year which 
will be of value to the deaf students and 
to their parents.” 


Parents at the Texas School for the 
Deaf (Austin) had a pleasant surprise 
when they attended open house ‘at 
Lower School. The Lone Star reports: 
“A life-size outline of each child was 
drawn on a sheet of white paper which 
was given to the child to cut out, fill in 
his or her features, and then draw and 
color the clothing worn on that day. As 
a result of all this work and effort, the 
parents found a facsimile of their child 
seated in the chair usually occupied 
while in class, 

“The little ones did a splendid job, 
and it was not at all difficult for the 
parents to find the likeness of their little 
boy or girl. This was an adventure in 
learning that provided a lot of fun for 
the kiddies. They learned to pay strict 
attention to detail while developing the 
figures, and it proved a good project 
for language development.” 


In a recent mailing to the member- 
ship the Massachusetts Parents Associa- 
tion for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
reiterated its purposes, which parallel 
many of those of the national Parents’ 


Section. They are: (1) to educate the 
public to the problems of the deaf; (2) 
to improve educational facilities and to 
promote an enlarged program for teach- 
er training; (3) to assist with reha- 
bilitation and job procurement for the 
deaf and hard of hearing, and to pro- 
vide informational services. 


OFFICERS—Robert H. Cole, President; 
ing Secretary 

GOVERNING BOARD (1960-62) — 
lyn, N. Y.; 
Angeles, Calif.; Barnett Freedman, Chelsea, Mass.; 
r., Keokuk, Ia.; 
owell, Rochester, 
Ohio; Mrs. Mildred T. Sharoff, New York, 
CHAIRMAN, PARENTS’ 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
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Harold Donaldson, Vice President; 


Mrs. William Cummings, Bethlehem, Pa.; 


Robert Laskey, Kansas City, Kans.; Mrs. 
Mrs. Barbara os Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Thomas McMullen, Akron, 


COMMITTEE, ye BOARD OF DIRECTORS, Dr. 
Louis, Mo. 


George W. Fellendorf, Record- 


—Mrs. Daniel L. Azarnoff, University City, Mo.; Herbert agg Brook- 
Mrs. John Eadie, Dracut, 
A. W. Gough, Portland, Ore.: Mrs. William H. 


John Fogarty, Los 
Harper, 
Clarke 


Mass.; 
Floyd W. Iehmann, Glenview, IIl.; 


. Truly, Shreveport, La. 
Helen Schick Lane, 
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Four new affiliates bring the total 
number of affiliate parent groups to 45, 
representing more than 2000 parents. 
New groups are: the Parent Staff As- 
sociation, Mystic Oral School for the 
Deaf, Conn., with 37 members; the 
Parents’ Hearing Education Association 
of Toledo, Ohio, with 24; the parent 
group of the Amarillo (Tex.) Regional 
Hearing and Speech Foundation, with 
20, and a new organization in Quincy. 
Ill., the Quincy Public School Parent 
Group. Mrs. Phyllis Harper, Governing 
Board member, organized the latter 
group for the purpose of joining the 
Association. 
Members of the Program Committee 
of the Lexington School group  sub- 
mitted questionnaires to the membership 
to help with planning. Frank answers 
to several questions were requested on 
the committee’s questionnaire, and mem- 
bers were provided with a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. No signature was 
required. Replies indicated that dis- 
cussion groups, in addition to the 
monthly Sunday evening meetings, were 
needed. The first such group met No- 
vember 18 to discuss “Problems in 
raising a deaf child.” Baby sitters are 
available for these special sessions 
which are held on Friday from 1:30 
p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

Sequel to “A Letter to My Daugh- 
ter,” by Margaret Rowe Hansen in 


Children at the Willis 
and Elizabeth Martin 
School (Philadelphia) 
sang loud and clear as 
they rehearsed for their 
successful show held 
November 18. Dancing 
and dramatics also had 
a part in the program, 
The show demonstrated 
to parents and friends 
the progress being 
made by the children. 
It also helped stimulate 
the use of speech by 
the children. A bazaar 
following the show 
raised funds for new 
audio-visual equipment 
and materials for the 
teachers. 
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the Feb. 1956 Volta Review, is the fol- 
lowing letter written this year, when 
the child started her fifth year in a 
school for the deaf: 


To Lee—with love— 


As your father and I first approached 
the entrance of St. Joseph Institute we 
were both absorbed with the thought 
that we were taking the first step in 
sending our youngest child to a school 
where she would, for the next 1] years, 
probably spend nine months out of 
every year. 

We had spent over two years seeking 
information about schools for the deaf. 
Just that day we had had lunch with a 
man whose son was enrolled in a school 
for the deaf. From him we had received 
this important advice: “Be sure to in- 
spect the dormitory set-up, since half of 
your child’s life will be spent there. If 
the oral method is not carried over from 
the classroom to ‘socializing’ it can be of 
little value.” 

At your school. we were happy to dis- 
cover, trained personnel are ever-present 
during playtime, schooltime and through 
the sleeping hours. This carry-over of 
the oral method as a continuing process 
was impressed upon your father and 
me, and your sisters, so that we, too, 
have been able to maintain an oral at- 
mosphere for you during the three- 
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month vacation periods. In this we are 
extremely fortunate, because one of your 
OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE older sisters has become a lay teacher 
of the deaf at St. Joseph Institute. She 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN can give you the added advantage of 
formal instruction via an amplifier like 
by the one at school. Now your other 
, sister is studying at Central Institute 
Edith M. Buell to be a teacher of the deaf. 
As a member of our State advisory 
Vol. I. With notes on the presenta- | committee for the care of the deaf and 
tion of the work of the Ist} Jind, I am frequently approached by 
to 4th years. other parents of little deaf children. I 
try very hard to convince them that the 
Vol. Il. With notes on the presenta- | sooner their children go to school, the 
tion of the work of the 5th! more good they will be doing for them. 
and Oth years. At the same time I remember how I 
struggled against the very thing I am 
$2.70 each, postpaid recommending. 
During the four years you have been 
THE VOLTA BUREAU in school you have acquired the be- 
ginning of language. You have learned 
1537 35th St., N.W. to secure the answer to your wants not 
Washington 7, D. C. only through sounds, but also by the 
use of written words. 
Recognition of words, by movement 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


located in 


sunny South 
Florida 


Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the college of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
in a small private school (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 
help. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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alone on the lips of others, has given 
you the power to participate in com- 
munication. You have learned also, not 
only what an object is, but what it is 
for. You have a speaking vocabulary of 
60 words, which you have never heard. 
These were not garnered by chance, but 
were gained solely by means of sight 
and feeling, acquired through intense 
concentration on your part. That you 
have some comprehension of the ab- 
stract, we know from your test papers, 
where you have matched God and spirit: 
Adam and man. When we do not under- 
stand your speech, you put your 
thoughts in writing for us. 

You are courteous in your please and 
thank you’s. You are generous, for you 
never fail to share your gum or candy 
with other children. You are honorable, 
in that, whenever you find a loose coin 
around the house, you bring it to your 
father or me. 

You are gaining in self-confidence 
through your ability to communicate. 
You are not quite out of the realm of 


thinking that physical measures can give 
you power over others. You must work 
from here on to learn this in order to 
make the world a “reasonable” place. 
Although you will ever lack the im- 
portant stimulus of the sound of the 
human voice that brings language, 
through the feel of sound and sight of 
it in lipreading, you are no longer in- 
tellectually handicapped. A _ natural 
curiosity will enable you to progress 
toward understanding the why of every 
action, so that you will not be an out- 
sider in a hearing world. 

Deaf children must have patience. 
We, your parents, must develop it, too. 
And so you, with your own handicap, 
have given strength to us. This, in it- 
self, is a great virtue, for with patience 
comes the determination to persevere. 
With perseverence, it follows, that there 
will be faith and hope. To the person 
so endowed, nothing is impossible, and 
instead of anxiety, there comes “the 
Peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing.” 


education, training and experience. 


WANTED 


Primary—Intermediate—Advanced 


TEACHERS 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BERKELEY is located in the 
beautiful East Bay Area just across the bay from San Francisco and within 
four blocks of the University of California. Facilities are new and modern; 
located in an attractive residential neighborhood with room and apartment 
facilities available in the nearby areas. 


Retirement, sick-leave, group insurance, and similar job benefits are maximum. 


Salary Scale: $5,496.00 to $8,940.00 per year. 
Initial salary may range from $5,772.00 to $7,728.00 per year depending upon 


School Year—175 days; school teaching day—5 hours. 
Address applications to: Hugo F. Schunhoff, Superindent 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
2601 Warring Street, Berkeley 5, California 
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PARENTS, LET’S R 


JEANE B. YORTY 


“AR Mother and Dad. How long 

has it been since you've taken time 
out to think about yourselves? A week? 
A month? A year? Do you ever think 
about yourself as a special person, 
apart from all others? You should, you 
know, for your family’s welfare as well 
as your own. 

Yes, I know. Time passes so fast. 
You make sacrifices for your children 
money for their special needs. time. 
patience. Yes, | know, you make more 
sacrifices than most parents, for the 
fact that you're reading the Volta Re- 
view means that you have a_handi- 
capped child. Well, so do I. I know 
all the wonderful, tedious, time-con- 
suming tasks you undertake for that 
child of yours. And I know that this 
alone can fill your life so full of little 
tragedies and victories, frustrations and 
hopes, that you seldom have time to 
give a thought to what is happening to 
you as an individual. All your concern 
is channeled toward the child who needs 
you so desperately. 

We are all constantly assailed by 
fears of one kind or another. We, the 
parents of deaf children, even have our 
own special set of fears. We worry 
about little things like whether the ice- 
cream man can understand Jonny when 
he says he wants a vanilla ice-cream 
cone; and where the money for the new 
hearing aid is coming from; and just 
what it was that Jonny was trying to 
explain to us this morning at the break- 
fast table. We worry about big things. 
too—whether Jonny or Suzy will ever 


Mrs. Yorty is the mother of a fourteen-year- 
old deaf son. She lives in a small town on the 
northern peninsula of Michigan. 
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be contributing, self-supporting mem- 
bers of society. We let these worries fill 
the minutes and hours. 

We have problems that are constantly 
crossing the thresholds of our minds, 
Not waiting for solutions, they push and 
shove their way in, demanding solu- 
tions. And we try to turn our backs on 
them, thrusting them back, only to have 
them multiply and appear again in even 
greater numbers. 

These are the thoughts and emotions 
and drives we live with day after day, 
night after night. They are real—as 
real as the food on the table, the slam 
of a door, the cry of a child with a 
skinned knee. And because they are 
real, we have to live with them. Our 
attitude toward them is what creates a 
healthy mind or an unhealthy one. 

Do you feel guilty about taking a 
little time for yourself, when there’s so 
much to be done? These guilt feelings 
come to all parents, and we who have 
handicapped children are most sus- 
ceptible to them, for sometimes we un- 
conciously blame ourselves for the im- 
perfections of our children. But guilt 
can't stand the bright light of reason 
and objective thought. So first, let’s 
consider this selfishness of ours by 
“blowing” the whole afternoon on luxu- 
rious self-analysis. 

Children are very intuitive, and deaf 
children seem especially to have learned 
to take their cues from little gestures, 
mannerisms and facial expressions. If 
you're bothered, worried, frustrated, 
turning your back on those everlasting, 
pressing, demanding problems, you 
probably look pretty rugged. It’s a cinch 
your beauty isn’t struggling through. 
And that isn’t doing Jonny or Suzy any 
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good, you can be sure. After a day of 
viewing that tense physiognomy, they’re 
apt to be pretty bewildered, and will 
take it out on the whole family at bed- 
time by being littke demons in Dr. 
Dentons. 

Of course, you can go around mum- 
bling to yourself, “Look out, Mom, 
your face is showing.” But that isn’t 
going to get at the root of the trouble. 
Only honestly turning and facing your- 
self is going to accomplish that. So 
take a deep breath and decide right now 
that by helping yourself you'll be doing 
a service to the whole family. Now you 
can feel better about that whole after- 
noon you're allotting to self-analysis. 

Now let’s have some self-respect 
around here. That’s what I said, a lot 
of wholesome respect for yourself as an 
individual. Let’s realize right here and 
now that we as parents are pretty im- 
portant people, even though we don’t 
know all there is to know about child 
development, child psychology, _ lip- 
reading instruction, the teaching of 
speech, character development or many 
other things. By giving our children 
what comes to us most easily—just 
plain, ordinary, understanding love— 
we can give them the most precious pos- 
session they'll ever have. If we could do 
nothing else for them, this alone might 
spell success for them. Without it they 
have a fair chance of being in a mess. 

It’s pretty nice to feel that you can be 
important and still not have to be fifty 
perfect beings rolled into one, isn’t it? 
Sure, you'll make mistakes, what parent 
doesn’t? But don’t lose your perspec- 
tive over them. No child is going to 
go through life meeting only saints or 
devils. He might as well learn right now 
that human beings are not infallible. 
If he learns this important lesson from 
you, his loving parents, he’s going to 
be saved a lot of hard knocks later on. 

Let’s have some good wholesome ac- 
ceptance of facts as facts, too. If your 
child is deaf or hard of hearing, and a 
good doctor has said his hearing can- 
not be restored, then stop wishing for 
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the rainbow. Fighting against it by 
searching out non-existent, miraculous 
cures isn’t ging to change the fact one 
bit. Ignoring it won't work either. You 
must come to a dead stop, make a com- 
plete about-face, and pull this monster 
from its dark corner out into the fresh, 
bright sunlight. The longer you look at 
it objectively, the more it will shrink 
and begin to assume its correct propor- 
tion in your daily living. 

Remember, too, that your behavior 
toward your child has a definite cause. 
Each form of behavior in every one of 
us has its cause. You may have to 
search through the dictionary of your 
days and years and friends and family, 
and study and work to find it. But the 
cause is there, and once you've found it, 
and understood it you can see it in its 
true perspective, too. 

And now is the time, since you’ve 
done all the “fishing” asked of you, to 
turn to a very important method of han- 
dling your problems. Take a construc- 
tive view whenever you can. I’m not 
asking you to transform yourselves 
into Pollyanna’s, far from it. What I 
am asking is that you take a look at 
your child’s deafness in the light of his 
capabilities, not in the light of his 
weaknesses. 

My son is fourteen, and his speech 
and language have much to be desired 
as far as perfection is concerned. But he 
can do some really fine artistic work, 
and I can’t draw a straight line! I’ve 
always wished I could draw. I teach 
music, and Jonny hears very little of the 
beauty that means so much to me. But he 
can shoot an arrow straight to its target, 
and ride his bike with the ease and 
abandon of a deer jumping a fence. 
And I never did learn to balance my- 
self on a bike. So? So, he is construc- 
tive and appreciative in his own way, 
which is certainly as good or, perhaps, 
better than my way. 

We still stress speech and language, 
of course, but we also respect his talent 
in other lines. Constructive thinking on 
your part will produce constructive 
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LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF EDUCATION SERIES 
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An Annotated List of Filmstrips 
For Use With The Deaf 
by Patricia Blair Cory 
Librarian and Visual Education 
Director 
$1.70 postpaid 


Correlates subject matter with pupi! 
age and grade level. Suggestions for 
teachers and librarians 


Book II 


School Library Services 
For Deaf Children 
by Patricia Blair Cory 
$3.20 postpaid 

Provides suggestions for an active 
library program. Suggests scope of 
educational materials, toth printed 
and visual. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


thinking on your children’s part. Value 
received on both sides. What more 
could you ask? 

Let’s examine your feelings about 
other people. Have you ever hated peo- 
ple who stared at your child because 
he wears a hearing aid or because they 
heard him talk imperfectly? I have. 
But hating them isn’t going to stop their 
reactions. And you can’t go around 
hating the whole world. Try to under- 
stand their reaction in its true light. 
Actually, physique has a great deal to 
do with the judgments people make 
about us. Have you ever seen a tall, 
erect man and thought, “. . . there goes 
a self-confident fellow?” Well. your 
child’s imperfect speech and his hear- 
ing aid are both part of his physique. 
Upon hearing and seeing them. others 
will make snap judgments the same as 
you, Dad, make one about a pretty 
blonde. It’s a natural, normal mode of 
behavior. Take it for just what it is. 

Sometimes. in order to feel right 
about other people we have to spend a 
little directed effort. Meeting with par- 
ents who have similar problems will 
help tremendously. Sometimes you can 
learn from them the ways in which they 
handle the little embarrassments which 
pop up for all of us. Quite often you'll 
find that you can help them, an invalu- 
able aid to good mental health. It’s not 
just that it gives you a good feeling 
to be able to help another human being, 
sometimes you find that by helping an- 
other you've clarified things in your 
own mind and rearranged your atti- 
tudes into their correct pattern. 

Getting back to you as a person—you 
need to get away from the everyday 
world of cooking, housekeeping, going 
to the office, and speech lessons and 
scattered toys. | know, I know. But I 
have stood in the middle of a muddled 
living room and soared far above the 
scattered toys and dirty ash trays 
through the glorious melodies of the 
Schumann Quintet on the record player. 

The world of hobbies is full of 


opportunities. It’s wonderful to be able 
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to get so engrossed in a new interest 
that. after a period of an hour with it. 
you can come back to your daily tasks 
refreshed. We have a new hobby in our 
family—collecting rocks. It started with 
Jonny’s curiosity and progressed until 
I took a university course in geology. 
now. we have all formed the habit of 
walking with our heads down, for fear 
we might miss an invaluable specimen 
for our collection. After even an un- 
successful rock-hunting trip we are all 
refreshed and less impatient with each 
other. 

Part of this facing your problem, tak- 
ing a constructive attitude, is this mat- 
ter of preparation. Most of us were total- 
ly unprepared for the advent of a deaf 
or hard of hearing child in the family. 
The whole thing threw us for a loss, 
for a while. But by preparing ourselves 
for what may come in the future we can 
all take out an insurance policy against 
the depression that results from be- 
wilderment. 

Consider your deaf child, first of all. 
as a child. His growth and development 
will be the same, except for his deafness, 
as that of any other child. So do some 
reading on child development. Learn 
what’s coming next. It won’t bother you 
half so much when that new “stage” 
arrives. Once again, things will fall into 
the right pattern. Take time to learn 
why your deaf child is so active—much 
more so than other children his own 
age. After all, all children are “super” 
active until they develop language skills. 
It’s their way of talking. If the deaf 
child’s language development is de- 
layed, he’s only taking that avenue of 
activity to express himself. He can’t 
bottle everything up inside him. It’s got 
to come out or cause many more serious 
difficulties. 

Little thoughts and ideas and big 
philosophies will seep through from the 
printed page and into your life and make 
you more self-confident in your ap- 
proach to all of your special problems. 
Make use of what is there for the tak- 
ing! 

(Continued on page 39) 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein. 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 


adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 


IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10. MISSOURI 
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(Continued from page 24) 


O’Connor, Jr., Mr. & Mrs. John Olson, Veron- 
ica O'Neill, Al O'Rourke, Margaret Overman 


Anne Pancake, John R. Pardy, Parents As- 
sociation New York School for the Deaf, Sam- 
uel Pearson, Leonard J. Penella, Yolanda 
Perdomo, Mr. & Mrs. William L. Perry, Po- 
mona Hearing Society, Mrs. Bryant Potter, 


Mary Gilbert Powell, W. H. Priester, Jr. 


R 


Mrs. H. F. Randolph, Dr. Carl E. Rankin, 
John Reiche, Myrtle M. Reid, Dr. & Mrs. 
Philip L. Repetto, Jr., Ginie Reynolds, Sylvain 
Rheault, Mrs. I. Richardson, R. M. Robinson, 
Mrs. Robert Rogers, Mr. & Mrs. Jack H. 
Rothschild, Mrs. Morris Ruby, Frances Ruef, 
Mr. & Mrs. James Russo, Margaret Ann Rust 

Mrs. Sidney Sandler. Santilhano, Nida 
Tamzin Saunders, Mrs. David Seigal, Dr. & 
Mrs. Robert L. Sharoff, Benjamin Shir Inc., 


Mr. & Mrs. Sumner L. Shir, Earl Shoemaker, 
Dr. John C. Shull. Bernardo Silva. Dr. Meyer 


M. Silverman, Dr. & Mrs. S. R. Silverman, 
G. L. Sish, Mary Alcorn Skinner, Mr. & Mrs. 
Max Sneary, Mrs. Beatrice Soudakoff, Mrs. 
Ireland Spredlin, Mrs. Andrew J. Stanek, Paul 
J. Stedry, Mr. & Mrs. John Sterenberg, Sena- 
tor Joseph A. Sullivan, Gheryl Ann Swanson 


T 


Richard M. Talone, W. E. Tanis, Mr. & Mrs. 
M. H. Teaze, Nora Mae Tierke, Betty Tits- 
worth, Mr. & Mrs. Zach Toms, T/Sgt.'& Mrs. 
Daniel Tovar, Mr. & Mrs. Harold Turner 

Arthur Van Raalte, Pattie Faye Vidrine, 

Donald M. Vincent, Mr. & Mrs. D. B. Vuksich 
W 

Mrs. George E. Walker, Robert M. Watts, 
R. Wehrli. Mrs. Margery H. Weil, Mr. & Mrs. 
Donald West, Ida Mae Williams, G. P. Wil- 
liamson, Junior Williamson, Mrs. C. E. Wilmot, 
Mrs. Robert E. Wilson, Betty C. Wright, Fran- 
ces H. Wright, John A. Wright 


Z 
Mrs. Eileen Zakowski 


New Hampshire’s 


CROTCHED 
MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


e Pre-school through primary grades; program developing to 12-year school e Mod- 
ern residential school in beautiful Monadnock Region e Trained teachers and fully 
qualified staff e Audiologist ¢ Oral methods e Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children ¢ New vocational and recreational building ¢ Parent counsel- 
ore education e Teacher training program; Crotched Mountain scholarships 
available 


For further information, write 


Helen G. Crathern, Director 


Crotched Mountain School For the Deaf 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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Helping Your Deaf Child Grow Up 
LET HIM EXPERIMENT AND EXPLORE 


ARTHUR B. SIMON 


Each mind has its own method. 
—Emerson, Essays: INTELLECT 


VER plunge right into an icy moun- 
tain lake? Not many of you! Most 
of you walk slowly into the lake. Inch 
by inch the water covers you. You 
stop every minute to catch your breath. 
Finally, you are all the way in, and you 
are swimming and enjoying the water 
along with the “brave” ones. True. 
this takes time, but it is the end, not 
the means that counts. 

This littlke maxim is what a teacher, 
widely respected for her devoted and 
intelligent teaching, should have had in 
mind the other day. She tried to dis- 
courage her star pupil from attending 
a college for the hearing. She was con- 
cerned more with the feasibility of rais- 
ing deaf children in a hearing environ- 
ment than with her pupil’s desire to 
become an engineer. His teacher should 
have realized that even if this student did 
not succeed at college, he would have 
gained experience in his own way. 
There is no substitution for such ex- 
perience. Experience—any kind—is 
what helps the child to mature. 

What would have happened if I had 
listened to one of my favorite teachers 
at the school for the deaf that I had 
attended for several years? She firmly 
quenched my excitement at the thought 
that I was accepted at Stanford Uni- 
versity, which at that time was ad- 
mitting only 500 freshmen on the basis 


Mr. Simon is a graduate of Gough Oral 
Schoo! (a San Francisco public school) and of 
schools for the hearing. He is also a graduate 
of Stanford University, and now is with a pub- 
lishing house in San Francisco as an editorial 
assistant. He has been a frequent contributor 
to the Volta Review, and presently serves as an 
editorial consultant. This is one article in a 
series he is writing for the Volta Reviec, 
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of aptitude, learning and _ personality 
more than on good grades received in 
a battery of entrance examinations. 

My teacher insisted flatly that I had 
to prepare myself first at a junior col- 
lege, to give myself more time for ad- 
justment to a more competitive world. 
She filled me with doubts and mis- 
givings, and all summer long I debated 
with myself as to what to do. 

Well, I did graduate from Stanford 
University. Mother and Dad encour- 
aged me to take one step, then another 
and still another in the cold water. I 
could always return to shore, where my 
parents were waiting with their love 
and understanding. It was two years 
before I could swim by myself. At the 
beginning Mother went with me to every 
professor I was to have because | was 
too bashful to introduce myself. Dad, 
the busy executive. even took time out 
to visit me and see if he could make 
things smoother for me. Their solici- 
tude may have prolonged the period of 
my adjustment, but their faith in me 
encouraged me. They told me time and 
time again that I did anything well that 
I wanted to do. 

This method of learning “to swim” 
may not be suitable in every case. 
Some people think that if you throw a 
baby into the water, he'll bob right 
back up to the surface. Thus he is 
taught not to fear the water. But what- 
ever method is used, the fact remains 
that teachers and parents must neither 
stifle their children nor drive them too 
hard. 

Right now I can count among my 
acquaintances a number of deaf people 
who are in professions which would 
not have been open to them if they had 
not tried to overcome obstacles placed 
in their way. 

One is a theoretical physicist com- 
pletely in charge of an extremely impor- 
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THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 


$4.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537-35th St.. N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 


CONVERSATIONAL LANGUAGE 


By Grack MANNEN 


Written especially to help the 
voung deaf child acquire vocabu- 
lary for his everyday needs. 


$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 

Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 

A helpful book for older students and adults 


who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 


$3.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


Conversational Efficiency 
by Martua E. Bruyn 


A set of 100 exercises graded from 
simple to the more difficult 


May be used with any method of 
lipreading 


$1.60 postpaid 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th t., N.W. = Wash. 7, D. C. 


tant research project. Not only the lim- 
itations imposed by deafness, but also 
the tragedy of war and minority prej- 
udice, placed severe restrictions on him. 
He and his family suffered greatly, wan- 
dering throughout Europe without shel- 
ter or food; yet his parents never wav- 
ered in their faith for themselves, their 
children and humanity. They believed 
in what William James once said: 

“Man can rise above circumstance, 
we are not the determined victims of 
heredity and environment, and that we 
can, by courageous self-discipline, im- 
prove not only our abilities but our 
very capacities.” 

A part of my friend’s hit-and-miss 
education was in foraging for food on 
enemy-held farms. Such a background 
gave him maturity enough to go on and 
learn a new language in order to study 
physics, and still another language in 
winning his doctor’s degree. 

Another friend is today a dentist. He 
refused to heed advice that he become 
a dental technican because of his inter- 
est in science as well as his manual 
dexterity. Asked what caused him to go 
right ahead with what he wanted to do, 
he said there was a quotation, again 
from William James, that could summar- 
ize the result of the education his par- 
ents were able to give him: “Make the 
pupil feel ashamed of being scared at 
fractions, of being ‘downed’ by the law 
of falling bodies; rouse his pugnacity 
and pride, and he will rush at the dif- 
ficult places with a sort of inner wrath 
at himself that is one of his best moral 
faculties. A victory scored under such 
conditions becomes a turning point of 
his character.” 

Still another quotation from William 
James, I think, is more applicable in 
my case: “If we often flinch from mak- 
ing an effort, before we know it the 
effort-making capacity will be gone. 
For this reason it is necessary to keep 
the faculty of effort alive in you by a 
little gratuitous exercise every day. Be 
systematically ascetic or heroic in little 
unnecessary points. Do every day or 
two something for no other reason than 
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that you would rather NOT do it. so 
when the hour of dire need draws nigh 
it may find you not unnerved and un- 
trained to stand the test.” 

It was such a struggle for me to get 
through my adolescent years and to 
cope with college life that I gave no 
thought to my future. It was only when 
| was handed my diploma at graduation 
ceremonies that I realized I had no idea 
of what I was to do. In order to escape 
reality, I fell into the comfortable posi- 
tion of helping my father in his busi- 
ness. 

A major operation gave me plenty of 
time to think. And before I knew it. 
I found myself on a New York-bound 
train, trembling with fright and, yet at 
the same time, obsessed with the idea of 
seeking fortune and fame in a big city. 
I procrastinated in looking for a job. 
because | would sweat and cringe in- 
wardly everytime | had an interview. 
Somehow I landed a position involving 
research with a publishing house. 

Now I am a changed person. Even at 


nineteen years of age I was still afraid 
to go into a department store by myself 
and ask for something, and today I 
cannot understand why people are so 
concerned about my traveling alone in 
Europe. It took a long time to accom- 
plish this sort of aplomb. But believe 
me, there is nothing like satisfaction at 
accomplishing something you set out to 
do. All the grief and travail along the 
way make this accomplishment seem 
even more worthwhile. 

Actually for all of us it is, as Winston 
Churchill wrote in his Mariborough, 
His Life and Times, “The stern com- 
pression of circumstances, the twinges 
of adversity, the spur of slights and 
taunts in early years, (that) are needed 
to evoke that ruthless fixity of purpose 
and tenacious mother-wit without which 
actions are seldom accomplished.” 

And it is this “fixity of purpose” in 
whatever form it takes, as long as it is 
channeled into proper outlets, that 
should not be tampered with by parents 
and teachers. First the parents must. 


ron we will read the stories for ourselves 


We only look at the pictures now, but late 
SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral Day School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 

F or further information write Rachel D. Davies, Ed. D., Director 


A modern school, modern equipment, and 
modern methods 

Pre-school through eighth grade 
Teacher-training program affiliated with 
nearby Trinity University 


January, 1961 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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as I repeat again and again, love, sup- 
port and try to understand their chil- 
dren. There is nothing worse than 
apathy, for it is easily transmitted to 
the children who then give up even 
trying. 

Yes, deaf children cannot afford to let 
their parents and teachers isolate them 
from reality. Parents, it is true, cannot 
bear to watch their children suffer. 
But if these children have been given 
every tool there is to meet life, and if 
they have been helped to break through 
the semi-isolation of deafness, they 
should then be able to endure mistakes 
and heartaches while they experiment 
and explore ways and means to achieve- 
ing their goals. To them we can sing 
the song of Walt Whitman’s Passage 
to India: 


“We too take ship O soul, 

Joyous we too launch out on trackless 
seas, 

Fearless for unknown 
waves of ecstasy to sail, 

Amid the wafting winds (thou press- 
ing me to thee, I thee to me, O 
soul, ) 


shores. on 


— free, singing our song of 

od, 

Chanting our chant of pleasant ex- 
ploration.” 


(Continued from page 32) 


What have I been trying to say? I’ve 
been trying to tell you to plan well 
through education; live buoyantly 
through facing your problems, feeling 
right about people, and having a hobby; 
and have no regrets! In other words, 
relax! 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 


Write 


Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
339 Buck Ave. 
Vacaville, California 


CALENDAR | OF EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
MEETINGS—FEBRUARY 23-25, 1961, LOS ANGELES: OCTOBER, 1961, 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION—Apr. 2-7; 


Miami. 


SPEECH 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Appr. 4-8; 
Detroit. 

CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Apr. 14- 
15; Chicago. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 11-13; 
Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & 


OTOLARYNGOLOGICAL sociETY—May 23-25; 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


January, 1961 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF—June 25-30; Salem, Ore. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—June 25-30: Salem, 


Ore. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY—July 23-29: Paris. 


CONGRESS OF OTO- 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 5-8: Chicago. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—-Noy, 9-11: 


Cincinnati-Dayton. 


: 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


American Annals of the Deaf, Washing- 
ton 2, D. C. 


September, 1960 
“The Psychological Effects of Deaf- 


ness,” by Helmer R. Myklebust is a re- 
port on tests given to show the effect of 
deafness on intellectual development, 
psychological organization, personality 
development, reasoning, language be- 
havior (syntax and sentence structure} 
and the use of concrete-abstract thought 
in the writing of a story. The author 
suggests that a type of training in ab- 
straction which would require the draw- 
ing of inferences and the abstracting of 
principles should be given the emphasis 
now accorded to language training in 
the education of the deaf. 


Confidential. 152 West 42 St., New York 
36. 
November, 1960 


“I Trick the Hard-of-Hearing.” by 
Tim Grayham, reveals techniques and 
props used by an unorthodox hearing 
aid salesman. The writer suggests how 
to avoid the unscrupulous salesman by 


seeking medical advice, and consulting 


a non-profit information agency such as 
the American Hearing Society (unfor- 
tunately, the address given is out of 
date) before shopping for an aid. 


The Hearing Digest, 123 Worcester St., 
Boston 


Fall, 1960 


“The Horace Mann School” is a short 
survey of the educational program at 


the Horace Mann School, Roxbury, 
Mass., founded in 1869, as the first 
American free public day school for the 
deaf. Pupils from 30 cities and towns 
in the Greater Boston area attend. Sarah 
Fuller was the first principal. It was in 
response to her invitation that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell went to the school 
to train the teachers so that they could 
teach speech to their deaf pupils by 
utilizing Visible Speech, a method of 
teaching speech perfected by his father, 
Alexander Meville Bell. 


Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
1001 Connecticut Ave... N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, 


November, 1960 


“Instrumental Avoidance Galvanic 
Skin Response Audiometry.” by Norma 
T. Hopkinson, Jack Katz and Herman 
Allan Schill, describes the testing meth- 
od proposed by this group of investiga- 
tors to be used as an auditory thresh- 
old test utilizing avoidance training in- 
stead of the usual galvanic skin response 
to auditory stimulii. The sybject being 
tested is told that he will receive a shock 
unless he repeats the correct word just 
as soon as he hears it through the ear- 
phones. Advantages and disadvantages 
for clinical use of the test are discussed. 

“Preschool Hearing Conservation on 
a Statewide Basis,” by George J. Leshin, 
chief audiologist for the Oregon State 
Board of Health. A pilot hearing con- 
servation program to evaluate the in- 
cidence of hearing impairment in chil- 
dren between the ages of two and six 
was conducted in seven Oregon counties 
in the summer of 1959. It was found 
possible to test a majority of the group 
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by treating audiological testing as a 
game for the children. The significant 
incidence of medically referrable cases 
(21 per cent) indicates the feasibility of 
enlarging the scope of the audiological 
testing program at the preschool age 
level. 


“Studies in Aphasia: Background and 
Theoretical Formations,” by Joseph M. 
Wepman, Lyle V. Jones, R. Darrell Bock 
and Doris Van Pelt, is based on research 
conducted collaboratively at the Speech 
and Language Clinic of the University 
of Chicago and the Psychometric Lab- 
oratory of the University of North Caro- 
lina. The article reviews the early 
neurological theories which form the 
basis of the present therapy for aphasia. 
Since these theories led to static classi- 
fication systems, there was evidence of 
a need for a modern concept of aphasia 
which would include the dynamic nature 
of language as well as the structure for 
therapy. The concept presented here 


shows a combination of events in which 
the impressions received lead to motor 
output. The aphasias are shown as dis- 
ruptions in the symbolic language proc- 
ess; and the disturbances in language 
function are labeled semantic, syntactic 
and pragmatic—descriptive of the lin- 
guistic differences found in the residual 
language of brain-injured patients. 


“Audiologic Evaluation of Aphasic 
Patients,” Maurice H. Miller. is a study 
of audiological evaluations performed on 
three groups of patients: right-hemi- 
plegics with aphasia, right hemiplegics 
without aphasia and left hemiplegics 
without aphasia. The examinations 
showed a higher incidence of sensory- 
neural impairments affecting the speech 
frequency range in the left-hemiplegic 
group than in the right-hemplegic 
aphasics. Hemiplegic patients with and 
without aphasia tested in this study 
show greater threshold losses for the 
speech range than for pure tones. 


available 


and 


and 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 


offered jointly by 
Boston University 


- 


tiie: 


Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 
Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse, Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 


January, 1961 
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Tours For 
The Deaf 


2nd Annual European Tour: 42 

days—Depart New York July 15, 1961, 

on the Liberte. 

Return by Jet. 

England, Holland, Germany, Austria, 

Italy, Switzerland, Monaco, France. 

Tour Director Dr. O. A. Grant 
$1340.00 


Hawaii: 28 days—Depart Los Angeles 
July 22, 1961, by Jet. Return by steam- 
ship (Matsonia). The four great Islands 
of Hawaii, Maui, Kauai, and Oahu. 

Tour Director Mrs. Fran Breidenbach 


$911.00 


Orient: 52 days — Depart from Los 

Angeles June 9, 1961 by steamship 

(President Wilson). 

Return by Jet. 

Hawaii, Manila, Hong Kong, and an ex- 

tended tour of Japan. — 

Tour Director Miss Billye Abbott 
$1850.00 


Each Tour: Limited to 6 deaf teenagers, 
accompanies a group of hearing 
youngsters. 

Each group accompanied by a certi- 
fied teacher for the deaf. 

At least 3 hours of daily training 
in lipreading and speech on ship- 
board. 


ALL ARRANGEMENTS by Dr. Charles 
Yates, parent of a deaf youngster and 
past president of the Dallas Council for 
the Deaf. 


For further information contact: 


UNIVERSAL TRAVEL SERVICE 


58 Highland Park Village 
Dallas 5, Texas 


(Continued from page 23) 


child. It remains for the individual 
clinician to decide which of the avail- 
able techniques will work best for her. 
The teacher who is familiar with vari- 
ous approaches and is flexible enough 
to be able to adapt herself to the needs 
of the individual child (who may show 
progress with one technique and not 
the other) will be much more success- 
ful as a clinician than the rigid individ- 
ual who is able to utilize only one ap- 
proach. In the basic approach in work- 
ing with a brain-damaged child, the 
clinician must (1) recognize the ways 
in which his behavior differs from that 
of his classmates, (2) through a team 
approach hope to obtain an accurate 
estimate of true learning capacity and 
intellectual potential and (3) set up 
realistic goals so that he will be able 
to work up to his true potential. 

The use of the term team approach 
has been belabored both in the litera- 
ture and in the classroom. This term is 
obviously applicable to all areas of the 
exceptional child. However, for chil- 
dren who are brain-damaged, it is a 
basic requisite. Let us adopt a “D. D. 
T.” approach and make an all out effort 
to Discover the child who is brain dam- 
aged, Diagnose his problem and special 
needs and Try to do something about it. 


Bender, L., Psycho Pathology of Children with 
Brain Disorders. Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 
1956. 

tink, 
noisemakers—a myth.” 
326-27 and 341. 
Fouracre, M. H., 
brain damaged children.” 
1958, 210-212 and 223. 

. Goodhill, V., Rehman, 
“Objective skin resistance audiometry.” 
Otol., etc. St. Louis, 63, 1954, 22-38. 

. Sheer, D. E., ‘“Is there a common factor in 
learning for brain-injured children?’ Except. 
Child., 21, 1954, 10-12. 

. Sortini, A. J., and Flake, C. G., “Speech audiom- 
etry testing for pre-school children.’’ Laryngo- 
scope, 63, 1953, 991-997. 

. Stevens, G. D., and Birch, J. W., “A proposal 
for clarification of the terminology used to de- 
scribe brain injured children.” Except. Child., 
23, 1957, 346-349. 

8. Strauss, A. A., and Lehtinen, L. E., Psycho- 
pathology and Education of the Brain-Injured 
Child. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1947. 

9. Street, B. S., “Hearing loss and aphasia.” J. 
Speech Hearing Dis., 22, 1957, 60-67. 


“Testing hearing of children with 
Except. Child., 22, 1956, 


“Learning characteristics of 
Except. Child., 24, 


I., and Brockman, §., 
Ann, 
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(Continued from page 17) 


Similarly, without this particular so- 
cial handicap, with a better education 
and with greater skill in speech and lip- 
reading, the deaf individual will have 
less of a handicap in the vocational 
field. 

Schools for the deaf can be safe little 
havens for the deaf child. A small girl 
is discovered to have an 80 db loss. Her 
parents are worried and upset. What 
to do? They place her in a school for 
the deaf to acquire the proper training. 
She spends each day with children who 
do not speak normally and cannot un- 
derstand normal speech. They learn 
together, eat together and play together. 
They acquire the same habits, the same 
manner of speaking. Since these chil- 
dren do not speak fluently, they often 
devise among themselves little gestures 
which help them to understand one an- 
other. And since they do not have to, 
they do not continuously struggle to 
produce words. 

I want to say again that I am not talk- 
ing about the great majority of deaf chil- 
dren. However, in one summer as a 
counselor at a camp for deaf children, 
in several months work at a school for 
the deaf, in visits to clinics and schools 
for the deaf, and in my observations at 
an outstanding clinic over the period 
of a year and a half, I have seen many 
children who, I believe, could succeed 
in a hearing environment, and would 
be benefited by it. I have written these 
remarks entirely on the basis of my own 
experience and observation. 


A little more encouragement on the 
part of educators and school administra- 
tors to help parents bring up their deaf 
children in a hearing environment would 
do much to raise the goals which deaf 
people may be expected to reach. 


ORTHOVOX 


roup Hearing Ai 


oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 

KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 


receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Giand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


CONCERNING THE HEREDITY 
OF DEAFNESS 
CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 
$1.70, postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


KENFRE MFG. (20. 


903 Maxwell Ave., S.£., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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NEW SECRETARY of Health, Education 
and Welfare named by President-Elect Ken- 
nedy is Governor Ribicoff of Connecticut. 
Those interested in federal legislation to help 
alleviate the shortage of teachers of the deaf 
will be interested to know that Mr. Kennedy 
serves on one of the boards of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., and 
Mr. Ribicoff serves on the board of the Amer- 
ican School in Hartford. Both men can be 
expected to be far more knowledgeable about 
deafness than the average political figure. 
GOVERNOR RIBICOFF’S two administra- 
tions in Connecticut have been marked by in- 
crease in state aid for education, increase in 
school building grants, increase in funds for: 
higher education, increase in minimum pay 
for teachers in state institutions and a state- 
wide teacher tenure act. 


DEAF DRIVERS who have had difficulty 
in purchasing automobile insurance are invited 
to apply to a company operating in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and 
Washington, D. C., offering insurance at 
standard rates with no special exclusions, pro- 
vided the deaf driver is otherwise a good risk. 
The director of the company is the son of 
deaf parents, and is attempting to enroll large 
numbers of deaf drivers so that he can gather 
statistically reliable information regarding 
their accident rates. For further information, 
write to the Association, 1537 35th St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE PROJECT, which 
organizations in other cities might emulate, 
is the compilation of a 27-page pocket-size 
Guide to Boston for the Handicapped under 
the combined sponsorship of the Junior 
League of Boston and the Rehabilitation 
Council of the United Community Services 
of Metropolitan Boston. The booklet describes 
the physical facilities found in hotels, restau- 
rants, churches and other points of interest 
and also give tips to those who have hearing 
handicaps. Copies may be obtained free from 
the Rehabilitation Council, 14 Somerset St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic Course 

in Lipreading 
By Kathryn Alling Ordman 

Mary Pauline Ralli 

A first course of 30 lipreading lessons for 

teenagers and adults. 

Instructions for home study are included. 
$3.95 postpaid 

THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, NW. 
Washington 7, PD. C. 


NEW 


DOIN HICKS is the new principal of the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf. The new prin- 
cipal received his master’s degree from the 
University of Arkansas, and took the teacher 
training course at the Arkansas school. He 
has been science instructor and football coach 
at the Missouri School for the Deaf for six 
years. 


THE MISSISSIPPI SCHOOL for the Deaf 
will have one of the new pre-vocational train- 
ing centers for the deaf to be established in 
this country. Planned primarily for the deaf 
who are beyond school age, but who have had 
little or no vocational training, the program 
will be jointly financed by the U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the stave legis- 
latures. Those. participating will be housed 
in the homes wf deaf families in the com- 
munity. Training will be offered in 13 


different fields. New buildings will be erected 
to house the new shops, which will be fully 
equipped with modern machinery. 


NINE GRADUATES of the Louisiana School 
for the Deaf, now working in banks in the 
Baton Rouge area, are enrolled in an evening 
course in banking sponsored by the American 
Bankers Institute. At the request of the 
teacher of the course, A. G. Seal, vocational 
rehabilitation counselor at the school, helped 
to make arrangements for the deaf graduates 
to enroll in the courses, which started Sept. 8. 


A TEMPORAL BONE BANK program, 
sponsored by the Deafness Research Founda- 
tion and the American Academy of Ophthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology, will provide a 
way for individuals to bequeath their tem- 
poral bones for scientific research in the 
causes of hearing disorders and their treat- 
ment. Any deaf or hard of hearing person 
can make arrangements to will his temporal 
bones to the Temporal Bone Bank. Anyone 
wishing to donate his inner ear structure for 
scientific research under this program must 
fill out a form making this pledge, and also 
have his next of kin sign a form giving con- 
sent to the bequest. A history of the malfunc- 
tioning of the ear, together with a record of 
any treatment or surgery performed, should 
be included with the bequest. Instructions 
for the procedure to be followed and_ the 
necessary forms may be obtained from the 
Deafness Research Foundation, 310 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16. 
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DR. SAMUEL ROSEN, DR. ARAM 
GLORIG, DR. MOE BERGMAN AND 
MRS. ROSEN are all U. S. members of a 
group, which includes seven internationally- 
known ear specialists, now in the Sudan to 
investigate the hearing capacity of a virtually 
noise-free African tribe. After flying to Khar- 
toum, capital of Sudan, the party, with 1,000 
pounds of equipment, boarded trucks for a 
1,000 mile trip into the bush country near the 
border of Ethiopia. The 25,000 persons in the 
spear-bearing tribe the party will visit live 
in a Stone Age type of culture. They have 
never been exposed to any unusually loud 
noise—not even the sound of drums, gunfire 
or firecrackers. The party expects to spend up 
to eight weeks to complete the study of the 
tribesmen, whose ears have never suffered the 
“insults” of our noisy civilization. Their find- 
ings will be used to advance the knowledge 
of the physiology of hearing. The expenses 
of the mission are being defrayed in part by 
the African Research Foundation. 


A DIRECTORY of the deaf in Texas has 
been published by Carey C. Shaw, 1311 
Barbee Ave., Houston, Texas. The price is 
$1.00 per copy. 


LAST SUMMER three deaf teenagers and a 
hard of hearing teenager joined a group of 
hearing teenagers from Texas for a guided 
European tour, headed by Dr, O. A. Grant, 
professor of social science at Tarleton State 
College, Stephenville, Texas. The deaf  stu- 
dents were accompanied by Theodora Litner, 
a teacher from Central Institute for the Deaf. 
St. Louis. On shipboard, sailing to England. 
and also while touring in England and on the 
Continent, they had daily practice sessions in 
lipreading. From Amsterdam the group of 24 
students and adults traveled by private motor- 
coach, All returned home enthusiastic about 
the trip and their experiences. Wrote the 
father of one of the deaf girls, “Although the 
trip was tremendously educational and broad- 
ening, the most successful factor was the fact 
that the youngsters were accepted by the 
hearing students, and were made to feel they 
were part of the group.” So successful was 
this first tour that three others including one 
to Hawaii and one to the Orient, have been 
planned for this summer. Each group will 
be accompanied by an accredited teacher of 
the deaf. 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF at the Marion 
Avenue School, Mansfield, Ohio, have 100% 
membership in the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf for the current year. 


January, 1961 


WEAK 
TELEPHONE 
VOICES 
MADE 


Volume Control Telephone 


Increase the volume of any caller’s voice 
easily by turning a tiny dial. Looks like any 
other phone, but makes phoning so much 
more enjoyable. Order a low-cost 

Volume Control Telephone for 

your home or office today. Call \ 

your local Bell Business Office. ‘ 


SPEECHREADING 


A For LayMEN 
By Adam J. Sortini, Ed.D. 
$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


Plans for refinement and expansion of services, 
beginning with the 1961-62 School Year, will neces- 
sitate additions to the staff of The Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. Applications from qualified, 
experienced persons in the areas of administration 
and supervision are invited. Interested persons 
should write, giving complete educational 
ground and experience, to John G. Nace, 
master, The Pennsylvania School for the 
7500 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia 19, P. 


WANTED: Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, Modern curriculum, oral 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of speech 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker available. 
Ideal climate and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N.E. Clackamas 
Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


PARIS Teachers of the deaf passing through Paris 
and desirous of giving paid lessons to three year 
old boy and advice to parents please write Kats, 2 
rue Pasteur, Marly Le Roi, S & O, France. 


TEACHER FOR PRIMARY ORAL DEAF CLASS. 
New buildi i d supporting 


g, new equip q 

services, children carefully evaluated prior to place- 
ment. Class size to range from 6 to 8. Primary 
class is to be self contained while advanced classes 
are to be integrated into regular classes on a half 


day basis. Salary range for B.S. $5050.00 to 
$7500.00, for M.S. $5250.00 to $8000.00. For 
further informtion contact: Vernon F. Frazee, 
Supervisor, Special Education School City of Gary, 
620 East 10th Place, Gary Indiana. 


WANTED: Trained teacher for class of 5 to 8 pre- 
school deaf children 3 to 5 years of age. Beginning 
salary range $4600 to $6100. Arlington Heights 
Public Schools, Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


WANTED: Supervising teachers and teachers for 
junior, intermediate and senior departments in new 
interprovincial school for the deaf, Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. Same salary scale as Halifax City 
Schools, the highest in Nova Scotia. K. S. Van 
Allen, Supervising Principal, P. O. Box 1388, Hali- 
= — Postal Station, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
‘anada. 


FOR SALE 


Frederick C. Smith “Hearing Aid Pearls,’ which 
have never been used, and PHILCO “Private Hear- 
ing’ for Radio or TV, for four sets of ear-phones. 
Both, half price. Box J-1, The Volta Review. 


(Continued from page 15) 


can provide the setting for use of oral 
language as well as the growth of con- 
cepts. The activity in itself is not 
enough, however. There must be dis- 
cussion and explanation of what is to 
happen, what is happening and what has 
happened. This same pattern can be fol- 
lowed in playing simple games, doing 
puzzles, solving riddles, discussing pic- 
tures and reading stories. 

The deaf child must be encouraged to 
think. He should grow to realize how 
much oral language is involved in all 
he does, how valuable it is to him, and 
how much fun it can be to successfully 
use speech. 

Just a word of caution—while wide 
and varied experience will enrich a 
child’s life, he will benefit more from a 
few well-planned and worked-out activi- 
ties than from a large number of activi- 
ties which are not oriented to the speech 
development program. 

Consistency and a concern for the 
patterns of speech growth are important 
factors that parents should keep in mind 
while maintaining high standards for 
their children. Daily use of hearing aids 
must be required. Parents must be un- 
derstanding, explain situations and con- 
sistently act in accord with rules laid 
down previously. Although we would 
all like to see immediate results, we 
must constantly remind ourselves that 
good speech does develop slowly, and 
that its development is related to all 
other aspects of the general growth of 


the child. 


BEGINNINGS IN LEARNING 


for deaf children, aged 2 to 6 


TABLE WORKBOOKS 


for home for school 


language 
speech 


hearing 
numbers 


DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL 
available without charge 


DORIS IRENE MIRRIELEES 


P.O. Box 2984 Pompano Beach, Fla. 


The Volta Review 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
283 Commonwealth 

ve. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11.206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 8, (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 202, 10 Allyn St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hespital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
Lynn League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 59 Baltimore St. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Francisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone: 
PRospect 5-5700 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss FrRaNcES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 
Mrs. Joyce S. TILDEN 
Box 202 
Phone CL 9-2428 


January, 1961 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
8017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


MISS HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 St... Brookline 


46, Mas 
Phone: 2-2430 


Michigan 


Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NoRMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 


Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zene 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 
55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Texas 
Dallas 24 


Miss Lovisz HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 
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A step in the direction of 


better hearing === Tf your present hearing 


aid is not a Sonotone—or if you are a Sonotone user who has not yet 
discovered the difference one of today’s new and finer models may 
make—step into your nearest Sonotone office soon. 


For 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with better 
hearing. Through ceaseless research, modern advances and highest 
technical skill, Sonotone has constantly sought for and found ways to 
make hearing aids more efficient, and their wearing a pleasure instead 
of a penalty. 


T'oday’s Sonotone hearing aids are the finest ever produced. Ask your 
Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultant about them, or write Sonotone for 


new illustrated brochure, free. 
Sonotone. 


In either case, no obligation. 


Department 27-11 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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